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BY  KATY  FRANCIS 


~ RETIREES  ~ 


DEWEES  REFLECTS  ON  CAREER 


Professor  Dewees  reflects  on  an  interesting  career. 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Don  Dewees,  the  self-described 
“poster  boy  of  not  retiring,”  is 
officially  retiring  at  the  end  of  June. 

Dewees,  a professor  of  economics 
and  law,  appeared  in  a 2006  Toronto 
Star  story  marking  the  end  of  manda- 
tory retirement.  “At  that  time  I wasn't 
planning  on  retiring,  then  a couple  of 
years  later  I signed-up  for  phased  retire- 
ment,” he  said. 

Dewees  credits  phased  retirement 
with  providing  him  the  chance  to  see 


what  teaching  half-time  would  feel 
like  and  to  consider  his  options. 

“That  flexibility  is  valuable,  it  lets  the 
university  benefit  from  the  accumu- 
lated expertise  and  it  lets  the  individual 
feel  that  they’re  still  making  a contribu- 
tion to  something  they  think  is  impor- 
tant,” said  Dewees. 

This  fall  he  will  teach  two  half- 
courses and  will  continue  to  pursue 
his  research  interests  in  electricity  pric- 
ing and  the  environment  through  his 
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Honorary  Degree 
Nominations  Sought 

The  honorary  degrees 
committee  welcomes 
nominations  for 
honorary  degrees  to  be 
awarded  at  convocations 
in  2012  and  2013.  To 
nominate  the  person 
of  your  choice,  use  the 
forms  available  at  www. 
governingcouncil. 
utoronto.ca/ 
bac.hd.htm.  The 
committee  will  begin 
its  deliberations  in 
September. 
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U of  T’s  reputation  as  one  of 

Canada’s  leading  employers  was 
reinforced  June  7 with  the  announce- 
ment that  it  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  Top  Employers  for  Canadians 
Over  40. 

The  2011  list,  produced  by 
the  editors  of  Canada's  Top  100 
Employers,  recognizes  those  organiza- 
tions whose  policies  and  programs 
address  the  unique  concerns  of 
employees  over  the  age  of  40. 

“We're  very  pleased  with  this  news,” 
said  Professor  Angela  Hildyard, 
vice-president  (human  resources  and 
equity).  “We  know  from  our  most 
recent  employee  survey  that  our  fac- 
ulty and  staff  are  extremely  proud  to 
work  here  and  this  external  recogni- 
tion further  demonstrates  our  com- 
mitment to  creating,  and  maintaining, 
a great  workplace  for  all  our  employees.” 

Hildyard  also  noted  that  U of  T 


has  many  long-serving  employees 
— including  almost  1,000  people 
who  have  spent  more  than  25 
years  here. 

“Our  employees  continue  to  make 
enormously  valuable  contributions 
to  the  university  and  to  their  areas 
of  academic  and  professional  interest 
right  up  until,  and  indeed  sometimes 
past,  their  retirement  dates.  Ensuring 
that  our  programs  and  policies  sup- 
port employees  at  all  stages  of  their 
lives  and  careers  is  an  important 
component  of  our  ability  to  retain 
excellent  faculty  and  staff.” 

As  announced  in  The  Globe  and 
Mail  June  7,  U of  T was  recognized 
for  several  areas  including  its: 

• onsite  fitness  programs  and  facilities 

• educational  support 

• retirement  planning  and  benefits  for 
employees  and  retirees 

• defined  benefit  pension  plan. 

The  list  of  recipients  and  details  on 
why  U of  T was  selected  can  be  found 
at  http://www.canadastoplOO. 
com/older_workers/. 

In  the  past  year,  U of  T was  also 
named  one  of  Canada’s  Top  100 
Employers  for  2011,  one  of  the 
2011  Top  GTA  Employers  and  in 
February,  named  one  of  Canada's 
Best  Diversity  Employers. 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Two  stellar  faculty  members  have 
earned  the  right  to  the  title  University 
Professor,  the  highest  honour  awarded 
to  a University  of  Toronto  faculty 
member. 

Academic  Board  approved  the 
appointment  of  Professors  Allan 
Borodin  of  computer  science  and 
Lynne  Viola  of  history  as  University 
Professors  June  1.  The  designation  rec- 
ognizes unusual  scholarly  achievement 
and  pre-eminence  in  a particular  field 
of  knowledge.  University  Professors 
are  chosen  by  a selection  committee 


chaired  by  the  provost  and  receive 
a research  stipend  of  $10,000  for 
five  years.  Upon  retirement,  the  title 
becomes  University  Professor  Emeritus. 

“Professors  Borodin  and  Viola  are 
two  outstanding  scholars.”  said 
Professor  Cheryl  Misak,  vice-presi- 
dent and  provost.  “They  are  passion- 
ate about  their  fields  of  study  and 
their  efforts  have  broken  new  ground 
in  our  understanding  of  algorithms, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Soviet  soci- 
ety, on  the  other.  We  are  proud  to 
honour  them  by  having  them  join  the 
ranks  of  University  Professors.” 
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Convocation  is ... 


a time  of  new  beginnings  for  our  graduating  students  but  it  also 
marks  a new  beginning  for  another  group:  retirees.  Many  employ- 
ees, both  faculty  and  staff,  end  their  university  careers  June  30  of 
each  calendar  year  and  move  on  to  the  next  phase  of  their  lives. 

Retirement  can  be  a liberating  word.  It  is  a time  to  take  up  new 
hobbies  or  reacquaint  oneself  with  old  ones  or  to  give  something 
back  to  the  community  or  to  one's  profession  now  that  there  is 
more  free  time.  None  of  the  retirees  we  interviewed  for  this  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  (see  pages  6-7)  sounded  worried  about  being  bored. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  be  approaching  retirement  with  the  same 
vigour  they  approached  their  work  at  U of  T:  in  other  words, 
they’re  charging  full  speed  ahead. 

It  can  still  be  quite  a change.  One  day,  the  retiree  is  part  of  a 
work  family;  the  next,  that  work  family  is  no  longer  nearby.  It’s 
like  being  an  empty  nester.  The  house  is  awfully  quiet  all  of  a 
sudden. 

The  work  family  is  also  affected.  We  at  the  Bulletin  are  losing  our 
grammar  guru,  associate  editor  Ailsa  Ferguson,  after  24  years  at 
U of  T and  we’re  already  in  mourning!  Positions  may  be  filled,  but 
favourite  colleagues  can't  be  replaced. 

For  academics  and  librarians,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  keep 
connected  with  colleagues  through  the  Academic  Retiree  Centre 
(see  page  8).  Other  retirees  will 
need  to  find  more  informal 
ways  to  keep  in  touch. 

No  matter  what  the  future 
holds  for  our  many  retirees, 
we  wish  them  well  and  thank 
them  for  their  excellent  years 
of  service.  We  are  confident 
that  their  contributions  have 
left  the  university  better  in 
some  way  than  it  was  when 
they  arrived. 

Best  wishes, 


Elaine  Smith 

Editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

416-978-7016 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Emeritus  Frank  Hooper  of 

mechanical  and  industrial  engineering,  whose 
pioneering  research  in  experimental  residential 
heat  pumps  more  than  60  years  ago  paved  the  way 
for  the  use  of  ground  source  heat  pump  technol- 
ogy, was  recognized  and  celebrated  by  Canada’s 
Association  of  Geothermal  Heating  and  Cooling 
May  4 at  the  Faculty  Club  for  his  groundbreaking 
research.  The  association  also  unveiled  Canada’s 
first  national  bursary  program  for  post-graduate 
studies  related  to  geothermal  heating  and  cooling 
at  the  event. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
Professor  Ray  J ay  a ward  ban  a of  astronomy 
and  astrophysics  is  one  of  51  professionals  cho- 
sen from  a group  of  more  than  800  applicants  to 
spend  a year  at  the  Radcliffe  Institute  at  Harvard 
University  to  focus  on  an  individual  project 
while  benefiting  from  a multidisciplinary  com- 
munity in  the  university  setting.  As  one  of  a select 
group  of  fellows  at  the  Radcliffe  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  for  the  201 1-12  academic  year, 
Jayawardhana  will  apply  the  principles  of  plan- 
etary science,  atmospheric  physics,  geochemistry 
and  astrobiology  to  the  study  of  planets  outside 
our  solar  system. 

FACULTY  OF  INFORMATION 
Professor  Kelly  Lyons  is  one  of  the  two 
Canadians  to  win  the  prestigious  IBM  Smarter 
Plant  Faculty  Innovation  Award  and  one  of  50 
professors  from  40  universities  in  14  countries  to 
be  awarded  the  $10,000  grant.  IBM  created  the 
grants  to  help  universities  develop  innovative 
new  curricula  that  address  the  global  challenges 
of  transportation,  health  care,  water,  energy  and 
other  systems.  Lyons’  new  information  services 
and  design  course  focuses  student  attention  on 
designing  energy  efficient  information  architec- 
tures that  use  and  replenish  under-utilized  envi- 
ronmental resources  and  balance  the  needs 
of  citizens  with  environmental  sustainability. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Mary  Jane  Esplen  of  psychiatry  is 
the  2011  recipient  of  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Psychosocial  Oncology  (CAPO)  Life  Time 
Achievement  Award,  honouring  a member  of  the 
association  who  has  made  exceptional  and  endur- 
ing career  contributions  to  psychosocial  oncology. 
CAPO  is  an  organization  of  professionals,  clini- 
cians, researchers,  educators  and  others  dedicated 
to  the  understanding,  treatment  and  study  of  the 
social,  psychological,  emotional,  spiritual  and 
quality-of-life  aspects  of  cancer.  Esplen  received 
the  award  May  6 during  the  association’s  annual 
conference  in  Toronto. 

Professors  Mitchell  Halperin  and  David 
Mendelssohn  of  medicine  are  the  inaugural  win- 
ners of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Nephrology’s  (CSN) 
clinician  award  and  outstanding  service  award. 
Halperin  is  the  recipient  of  the  CSN  Award  for 
Outstanding  Clinical  Nephrology  Teaching,  presented 
to  a teacher  who  is  recognized  locally,  nationally 
and/or  internationally  for  outstanding  and  inspi- 
rational teaching  relevant  to  the  clinical  practice 
of  nephrology.  Mendelssohn  is  the  winner  of  the 
CSN  Award  for  Outstanding  Service  in  recognition 
of  his  consistently  high  standards  in  the  practice  of 
nephrology  and  facilitation  of  the  mission  of  the 
society.  The  awards  were  presented  during  the  soci- 
ety’s annual  meeting  April  7 and  8 in  Vancouver. 


Professor  Michael  Jewitt  of  surgery  is  the 
winner  of  the  American  Urological  Association’s 
Distinguished  Contribution  Award  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  science  and  the  treat- 
ment of  urological  malignancies.  He  also  won 
the  Society  of  Urological  Oncology  Medal,  given 
to  an  individual  for  specific  achievement  and 
contributions  in  the  field  of  urologic  oncology. 
Jewitt  received  the  awards  during  the  American 
Urological  Association  Association’s  annual  scien- 
tific meeting  May  14  to  19  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  Andreas  Laupacis  of  medicine  is 
this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Health  Services  Research 
Advancement  Award  of  the  Canadian  Health 
Services  Research  Foundation.  Established  in  2000, 
the  award  is  presented  to  an  individual,  team  or 
organization  in  recognition  of  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  advancement  of  the  health  services 
research  community  in  Canada  and  evidence- 
informed  decision-making  in  the  health  system. 
Laupacis  received  the  award  May  10  during  the 
foundation’s  2011  conference  in  Halifax. 

MULTI-FAITH  CENTRE  FOR  SPIRITUAL 
STUDY  k PRACTICE 
The  Multi-Faith  Centre  will  host  two  Tony 
Blair  Faith  Foundation  Faith  Fellows:  Anna  Siu, 
a bachelor  of  education  student  at  OISE,  and 
Divina  Finn,  a graduate  of  Queen’s  University. 

As  two  of  the  30  recipients  of  the  fellowship  they 
will  develop  and  facilitate  education  programs 
with  students  and  faith  communities  on  campus 
for  interfaith  co-operation  to  advance  the  United 
Nations  millennium  development  goals.  The 
foundation  aims  to  train  a young  generation  of 
leaders  who  build  partnerships  across  faith  lines 
and  show  the  world  how  faith  can  be  a positive 
force  for  global  equity.  The  201 1 fellowships  were 
announced  by  the  foundation  May  1 1 . 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 

Professor  Patricia  Shand  is  the  winner  of  the 
Canadian  League  of  Composers’  special  Friends  of 
Canadian  Music  Award  for  Lifetime  Achievement 
in  Canadian  Music  Scholarship,  held  in  honour  of 
the  CLC’s  60th  anniversary.  The  annual  Friends  of 
Canadian  Music  Award  is  a joint  venture  between 
the  CLC  and  the  Canadian  Music  Centre  honour- 
ing those  who  have  demonstrated  an  exceptional 
commitment  to  Canadian  composers  and  their 
music.  Shand  received  the  special  award  for  lifetime 
achievement  May  13  at  the  Esprit  Orchestra’s  New 
Wave  Composers  Festival  concert  and  reception. 

LESLIE  DAN  FACULTY  OF  PHARMACY 
Professor  Anna  Taddio,  lead  author  of 
Reducing  the  pain  of  childhood  vaccination: 
an  evidence-based  clinical  practice  guideline 
for  infant  pain  management,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Canadian  Society  of  Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics  as  the  recipient  of  this  year’s 
Publication  Award.  The  guideline  was  published 
in  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal  this 
winter.  The  award,  presented  for  the  best  paper  in 
basic  or  clinical  pharmacology,  was  presented  dur- 
ing the  annual  meeting  May  25  to  27  in  Montreal. 

FACTOR-FNWENTASH  FACULTY  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Professor  David  Brennan  is  the  recipient 
of  an  OHTN  (Ontario  HIV  Treatment  Network) 
Scholarship  Award,  intended  to  afford  a new 
investigator  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate his  or  her  ability  to  independently  initiate 
and  carry  out  a program  of  HIV/AIDS  research  in  an 
academic  environment.  Brennan’s  research  seeks  to 
examine  variables  associated  with  the  health  and 
well-being  of  men  who  have  sex  with  men  (MSM) 
who  are  at  risk  for  HIV  and  other  health  disparities 
and  who  are  marginalized  due  to  individual  and 
intersecting  factors  such  as  sexual  orientation  iden- 
tity, HIV  status,  age  and  socio-economic  status. 
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Students  committed 
to  global  health 


The  south  portico  at  Robarts  Library  offers  touch-screen  directions  and  maps,  plus 
numerous  wired  study  spaces. 

Robarts  Revitalization' 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

Imagine  being  able  to  help 
provide  textbooks,  teaching 
models  and  lab  equipment  to 
those  in  need  or  learning  about 
ways  to  contribute  to  the  well- 
being of  First  Nations  communi- 
ties or  even  helping  build  capac- 
ity for  health  systems  strength- 
ening in  East  Africa.  That’s  just 
a sample  of  some  of  what  the 
students  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  International  Health 
Program  have  been  doing  during 
the  past  two  decades. 

Founded  in  1988  by  a group 
of  medical  students  in  response 
to  an  increasing  global  health 
interest  on  campus,  UTIHP  has 
grown  over  the  years  to  become 
the  largest  interdisciplinary 
student  group  in  the  country. 

Its  members  come  from  all  facul- 
ties and  advocate  for  the  health 
of  those  who  live  in  poverty. 
UTIHP  does  this  by  creating 
initiatives  to  engage  the  student 
body  around  global  health 
issues. 

“We  help  train  future  global 
citizens  in  world  issues  by  orga- 
nizing initiatives  on  campus 
to  increase  their  learning  and 
activism  on  global  health,”  said 
Ayodele  Odutayo,  medical  co- 
director of  UTIHP  and  second- 
year  medical  student. 

There  are  a total  of  1 1 com- 
mittees operating  within  UTIHP, 
some  of  which  recruit  students 
to  help  co-ordinate  events,  run 
workshops  and  plan  seminars. 

“It’s  made  an  embracing  dif- 
ference to  students  across  all 
three  campuses  by  providing 
students  the  opportunity  to 
actively  participate  in  mak- 
ing a tangible  difference  in 
the  local  and  international 
community,”  said  Diana 
Alii,  senior  officer  of  service- 
learning, community  partner- 
ships and  student  life  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  “They’ve 
achieved  this  by  encouraging 
more  global  health  aware- 
ness through  discussions  and 


forums  throughout  the  year. 
They’ve  built  partnerships  and 
alliances  at  various  international 
and  local  levels.” 

Donya  Razavi,  a fourth-year 
undergraduate  in  global  health 
and  psychology,  said  she  wants 
to  go  on  to  become  a doctor  but 
felt  she  wanted  to  make  a dif- 
ference to  other  students.  As  co- 
director of  UTIHP’s  high  school 
mentorship  program,  she  got  to 
do  just  that. 

“I  really  like  the  medical 
aspect  and  the  sciences  but  I 
don't  feel  you  can  address  the 
sciences  without  taking  a look  at 
poverty  and  social  structure  on 
a global  international  scale,” 
said  Razavi.  “The  cell  becomes 
irrelevant.  This  year  my  co- 
director and  I introduced  a 
new  outreach  program,  we 
went  out  into  the  high  schools 
and  talked  to  students  in 
grades  9 to  12  in  their  own 
classrooms  and  introduced 
global  health  to  them.  We 
hosted  seven  different  tutori 
als  on  things  like  obesity,  HIV, 
the  water  crisis,  etc.,  and  each 
class  could  choose  what  tuto- 
rial they  wanted  presented  in 
their  classroom.” 

India  Burton,  a fourth- 
year  undergraduate  student 
in  global  health,  is  co-director 
of  another  UTIHP  project, 
the  UTSU  discovery  fund,  a 
scholarship  program  enabling 
students  to  conduct  global 
health  research  abroad.  Five 
scholarships  of  $3,000  apiece 
are  given  each  year  to  under- 
graduate students  who  design 
summer  research  projects  to 
conduct  abroad. 

“I’ve  always  had  an  interest 
in  global  health.  When  I came 
to  U of  T,  I enrolled  in  the 
global  health  program  but  this 
is  a nice  way  to  integrate  what 
I’m  learning.  It’s  amazing  and 
a really  great  opportunity  to 
meet  like-minded  individuals 
especially  in  such  a big  place.” 

For  more  information  on 
UTIHP  visit  www.utihp.ca. 


The  'Great 

BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

The  Great  Robarts 
Revitalization,  as  Professor 
Cheryl  Misak  calls  it,  formally 
entered  its  second  phase  May  26 
with  the  official  opening  of  the 
library’s  new  north  and  south 
porticos.  The  vice-president  and 
provost,  speaking  at  the  ribbon- 
cutting ceremony,  credited  the 
support  of  benefactors  Russell 
and  Katherine  Morrison  and 
the  leadership  of  Chief  Librarian 
Carole  Moore,  who  is  retiring 
in  June,  for  making  the  addition- 
al student  space  possible. 

“The  Morrisons  are  the  most 
generous  benefactors  to  student 
space  in  Canadian  history,”  said 
Misak,  citing  the  list  of  buildings 
and  upgrades  their  generosity 
has  made  possible,  including  the 
Morrison  Hall  student  residence. 

“The  revitalization  is  also  a 
legacy  of  our  own  wonderful 
Carole  Moore.  I want  to  thank 
Carole  Moore  for  25  years  of 
first-rate  service  to  one  of  the 
best  research  libraries  in  the 
world,”  she  added,  urging  the 
assembled  crowd  to  get  out  their 
chequebooks  and  make  a dona- 
tion to  the  planned  five-storey 
study  pavilion  — Phase  2 — in 
Moore’s  honour,  as  she  plans  to 
do. 


Misak  emphasized  that  the 
focus  of  the  revitalization  is 
meeting  the  student  need  for 
space  and  noted  that  the  project 
is  high  on  the  university's  prior- 
ity list. 

“The  feedback  we  get  from 
students  says  excellent  study 
space  is  one  of  their  priorities,” 
she  noted.  “It  warms  my  heart 
because  it  tells  me  that  they  are 
here  first  and  foremost  to  get  an 
education.” 

Moore  and  her  staff  at  Robarts 
Library  have  listened  to  the 
students,  not  only  adding  study 
space  but  adding  space  tailored 
to  the  students’  preferences  for 
lots  of  natural  light,  comfortable 
furniture  and  the  infrastructure 
to  support  their  laptops  and 
other  electronic  devices.  The 
first  phase  of  the  revitalization 
included  construction  of  the 
two  airy,  wired  porticos,  as  well 
as  renovations  to  the  map  and 
data  library,  Media  Commons 
and  the  apex  areas  on  the  top 
five  floors  of  the  building. 
Throughout,  numerous  new  stu- 
dent study  spaces  were  created, 
including  small  rooms  for  group 
study. 

The  porticos  themselves, 
designed  by  Diamond+Schmitt 
Architects,  have  state-of-the-art 
touch  screens  that  allow  anyone 


entering  the  building  to  navigate 
the  space  using  maps  of  each 
floor’s  layout  and  helps  users 
determine  where  study  space  is 
available. 

The  need  for  study  space 
motivated  the  Morrisons  to 
offer  their  support,  said  Russell 
Morrison. 

“There  is  a synergy  between 
a chair  and  a student,  a student 
and  a light,  a light  and  books, 
as  well  as  other  students  in  the 
room,”  he  told  the  gathering. 
“Those  synergies  make  the 
whole  thing  productive.  If  you 
think  the  productivity  of  a stu- 
dent is  improved  by  10  per  cent, 
the  return  on  the  investment  is 
unbelievable.” 

Moore  noted  that  the  proj- 
ect drew  on  community  sup- 
port and  the  next  phase  will 
also  rely  on  supporters. 

“The  revitalization  has  been 
supported  by  many  benefac- 
tors,” she  said,  “and  more 
than  600  students,  led  by 
former  student  governor 
Margaret  Kim,  have  just 
contributed  a significant 
contribution  to  the  Phase  2, 
Robarts  Pavilion  project.” 

The  next  phase  of  the  Great 
Robarts  Revitalization  is  slated 
to  begin  once  funding  is  in 
place. 


You've  gotta 

BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Vanessa  Parlette,  a fourth-year 
PhD  student  in  geography,  is  cur- 
rently riding  her  bicycle  across 
Canada. 

She  is  lucky  she  doesn’t  have 
to  do  it  alone.  No  — she  is  very 
lucky  she  doesn’t  have  to  do  it 
alone. 

In  2006,  Parlette’s  partner, 

Alex  Holton,  found  out  he  had 
developed  an  eight-centimetre 
dissection  in  his  ascending  aorta 
(an  artery  to  the  heart). 

At  the  age  of  23,  Holton 
went  from  being  a healthy 
person  to  someone  who 
needed  life-saving  surgery. 
Fortunately,  he  had  cardiolo- 
gist John  Floras,  a professor 


have  heart:  Kilometres  and  kilometres  of  heart 


Alex  Horton  and  Vanessa 
Parlette  en  route. 


of  medicine,  and  Professor 

Tirone  David,  a world- 
renowned  cardiac  surgeon, 
on  his  side. 

Post-surgery,  Holton,  like 
many  cardiac  patients,  was  wor- 
ried about  being  too  active  and 
afraid  his  fear  would  prevent 
him  from  fully  recovering.  He 
spoke  to  his  cardiologist  and 
was  refened  to  the  cardiac  rehab 
centre  at  the  Toronto  Western 
Hospital. 

"Most  people  don’t  know 
cardiac  rehabilitation  exists,” 
said  Parlette.  “It’s  strange  that  it 
is  not  automatically  considered 
to  be  part  of  the  treatment.” 

Because  Holton  had  great 
medical  care  and  sought  out 
rehabilitation,  he  is  able  to  cycle 


across  Canada  this  summer 
with  Parlette.  Their  goal  is  to 
raise  more  than  $ 16,000  for  the 
Cardiac  Health  Foundation  of 
Canada  (www.cardiachealth. 
ca)  and  participating  cardiac 
rehab  centres  nationwide. 

The  duo  also  hopes  to  raise 
awareness  and  support  educa- 
tion for  cardiac  rehabilitation 
programs  and  cardiac  health. 

Over  the  phone  from  their  rest 
stop  in  Vernon,  B.C.,  Parlette  said 
the  couple  flew  from  Toronto 
to  Vancouver  May  28  and 
embarked  on  their  8, 000-kilome- 
tre  ride  the  next  day.  They  hope 
to  reach  St.John's,  Nfld.,  in  early 
September. 

When  asked  how  they  were 
holding  up,  Parlette  said,  “We’re 


pretty  good.  There  are  rough 
moments,  emotions,  but  we're 
doing  pretty  well.” 

Parlette  and  Holton  ride  an 
average  of  100  kilometres  a day 
and  camp  out  most  of  the  time. 
However,  some  days  the  con- 
ditions dictate  otherwise:  for 
example,  on  day  three,  when 
snow  and  bears  forced  them 
to  spend  the  night  in  a lodge 
at  Manning  Provincial  Park  at 
the  top  of  Allison  Pass  in  British 
Columbia. 

The  pair  is  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  Toronto  in  July  and  will  par- 
ticipate in  a group  twilight  ride 
on  July  28  to  raise  money  for 
the  Cardiac  Health  Foundation. 

See  their  website  www. 
avclubbiking.ca. 
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Two  faculty  honoured  with  University  Professor  designation 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

Borodin  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  graduate  of 
the  computer  science  PhD 
program  at  Cornell  University. 
Before  coming  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1969 
to  join  its  recently  formed 
computer  science  department, 
he  worked  at  the  renowned 
Bell  Laboratories  in  New  Jersey 
where  he  was  involved  in  the 
development  of  computer 
controlled  electronic  switch- 
ing systems. 

At  U of  T,  Borodin  made 
a major  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  the  young  computer 
science  program,  helping  it  to 
become  one  of  the  top  10  in 
North  America.  He  served  as 
department  chair  from  1980 
to  1985  and  later  he  was  called 
upon  to  serve  as  the  acting 
chair. 

Borodin  has  a long  and  dis- 
tinguished research  career  in 
theoretical  computer  science. 
His  central  area  of  interest, 
computational  complexity 
and  algorithm  design,  addresses 
the  basic  issue  of  determin- 
ing the  minimum  resources 
required  to  solve  computa- 
tional problems.  His  research 
has  had  an  impact  on  a wide 
variety  of  areas  including 
algebraic  complexity,  network 
routing,  parallel  computation, 


information  retrieval,  algo- 
rithmic mechanism  design, 
resource  tradeoffs,  online 
computation  and  adversarial 
queuing  theory. 

Borodin  has  been  a fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  since  1991  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Fields  Institute 
since  2008.  His  research  also 
earned  him  the  2008  CRM- 
Fields-PIMS  Prize,  the  pre- 
mier prize  for  mathematical 
research  awarded  jointly  by 
the  three  Canadian  math- 
ematics institutes. 

“It  is  hard  to  express  how 
appreciative  I am  of  this 
honour,”  said  Borodin.  “The 
university  has  so  many  excel- 
lent scholars  and  just  within 
my  own  department  there  are 
many  world  leaders  in  their 
respective  fields. 

“The  fact  that  the  sup- 
port of  my  peers  is  essential 
to  obtain  this  honour  does 
indeed  make  the  award  that 
much  more  significant.  Even 
to  have  the  respect  of  my 
colleagues  to  be  considered 
for  this  award  is  an  honour 
in  itself.  I have  great  col- 
leagues and  students  in  my 
immediate  areas  of  research 
and  I view  this  honour  as 
a reflection  of  our  work 
together.” 

Borodin  said  the  stipend 


will  come  in  handy  for  send- 
ing students  to  conferences 
and  fostering  other  intellec- 
tual exchanges. 

Historian  Viola  earned  her 
PhD  at  Princeton  University, 
followed  by  a post-doctoral 
fellowship  at  the  Russian 
Research  Center  of  Harvard 
University.  She  joined  the 
University  of  Toronto  in 
1988  and  is  cross-appointed 
to  the  Centre  for  European, 
Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies 
at  the  Munk  School  of  Global 
Affairs. 

The  main  contribution  of 
her  professional  work  has 
been  in  historiography  and 
archival  research.  She  is  one 
of  less  than  a handful  of 
scholars  who  work  on  the 
Soviet  peasantry.  She  was 
a major  participant  in  the 
1980s  debate  on  the  issue  of 
the  social  base  of  Stalinism 
and  led  the  1990s  discussion 
on  the  nature  of  resistance 
under  Stalin.  Throughout 
her  career,  she  has  worked 
towards  ridding  the  field  of 
the  negative  impact  of  Cold 
War  thinking,  attempting  to 
push  Soviet  history  towards 
more  scholarly  historical 
approaches. 

Viola  has  also  consistently 
worked  at  breaking  down  bar- 
riers in  the  archives,  gaining 


access  to  untapped  sources, 
playing  a role  in  the  declas- 
sification of  documents  and 
putting  in  the  public  domain 
formerly  classified  docu- 
ments in  published  collec- 
tions. Her  first  monograph 
was  one  of  the  first  western 
scholarly  monographs  to  be 
based  on  research  in  Soviet 
archives. 

A past  recipient  of  a Killam 
Research  Fellowship,  Viola 
sits  on  the  board  of  three  jour- 
nals, including  Slavic  Review. 

“I  am  humbled  by  this 


DEWEES 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
involvement  with  the  Ontario 
Network  for  Sustainable 
Energy  Policy. 

When  asked  about  his 
favourite  moments  at  U of  T, 
Dewees  said  there  has  been 
a high  point  in  each  of  the 
areas  where  he  has  worked.  For 
example,  he  relished  serving 
as  a vice-chair  on  the  Ontario 
Market  Design  Committee  in 
1998,  which  made  recommen- 
dations to  the  province  for 
the  design  of  the  electricity 
market. 

In  teaching,  Dewees  recalls 
one  particular  moment  — an 


honour  and  very  grateful  to 
the  university  and  my  depart- 
ment for  their  support,”  said 
Viola.  “It  is  very  meaningful  to 
receive  recognition  from  my 
peers,  especially  when  it  is  pos- 
itive. I am  fortunate  to  work 
in  one  of  North  America’s  best 
history  departments  and  to  be 
surrounded  by  a cohort  of  bril- 
liant scholars.” 

She  plans  to  use  her  stipend 
to  travel  to  archives  in  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine  without 
applying  for  fellowships  to 
support  her  work. 


REFLECTS 

instance  all  great  teachers  will 
recognize.  He  was  explain- 
ing a complex  problem  and 
could  tell  that  his  class  of  100 
or  so  students  didn’t  get  it.  He 
asked  them  if  they  understood. 
“Their  grim  silence  told  me 
no,”  said  Dewees. 

So,  he  posed  questions  and 
tried  his  explanation  from  a 
different  angle.  The  silence 
began  to  dissipate  as  students 
started  to  grasp  what  he  was 
trying  to  teach  them.  “I  could 
hear  a group  of  students  in  the 
back;  oh  yeah,  oh  yeah,  they 
were  saying,”  recalled  Dewees. 
“In  a sense,  the  light  went  on.” 
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Researchers  win  $3.2  million  to 
tackle  cancer 


BY  JENNY  HALL 

Seven  U of  T researchers  have 
won  a total  of  $3.2  million  in 
grants  from  the  collaborative 
health  research  projects  pro- 
gram (CHRP). 

Gary  Goodyear,  minister 
of  state  (science  and  technol- 
ogy), was  on  campus  June  9 
to  announce  $15  million  in 
funding  for  1 7 universities 
across  Canada.  U of  T research- 
ers won  21  per  cent  of  the  total 
funding  available. 

The  program  supports 
focused  interdisciplinary  col- 
laborative research  projects 
and  is  jointly  funded  by  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering 
Council  (NSERC).  It  sup- 
ports projects  that  will  lead  to 
health  benefits  for  Canadians, 
more  effective  health  services 
and  health-related  economic 
development. 

Grants  have  been  awarded 
to  teams  led  by: 

• Timothy  Chan  (mechani- 
cal and  industrial  engineer- 
ing): $526,246  for  “Adaptive 
and  robust  radiation  therapy 
treatment  planning  for  lung 
cancer.” 

• Warren  Chan  (biomaterials 
and  biomedical  engineering): 


$396,405  for  “Engineering 
low-cost  nanotechnology 
based  molecular  diagnostics 
using  paper.” 

• Andrew  Jardine  (mech- 
anical and  industrial  engineer- 
ing): $411,638  for  "Risk  factors 
and  optimization  model  for 
breast  cancer  screening.” 

• Maurice  Ringuette 
(cell  and  systems  biology): 
$461,097  for  “Development  of 
SPARC  mimetic  peptides  for 
targeting  peritoneal  metastasis 
of  epithelial  ovarian  cancer.” 

• Molly  Shoichet  (biomate- 
rials and  biomedical  engineer- 
ing and  chemical  engineer- 
ing and  applied  chemistry): 
$688,260  for  “Bioengineered 
cell  delivery  system.” 

• Thomas  Waddell  (sur- 
gery): $321,751  for  “Advanced 
tissue  engineering  strategies 
for  generating  replacement 
tracheal  tissues.” 

• Andrei  Yudin  (chemistry): 
$432,000  for  “Specific  and  cell- 
permeable  molecular  probes  of 
capital  function.” 

“The  collaborative  health 
research  projects  program  sup- 
ports interdisciplinary  research 
that  is  focused  on  finding 
innovative  solutions  to  chal- 
lenges in  health-related  fields. 
Being  at  the  forefront  of  dis- 
covery and  innovation,  there 


“BEING  AT  THE 
FOREFRONT  OF 
DISCOVERY  AND 
INNOVATION,  THERE 
IS  NO  D0HBT  THAT 
THE  IMPACT  OF  THIS 
RESEARCH  WILL  BE  FELT 
HERE  IN  CANADA  AND 
ACROSS  THE  WORLD  ...” 

SUZANNE  FORTIER, 
PRESIDENT  OF  NSERC 

is  no  doubt  that  the  impact 
of  this  research  will  be  felt 
here  in  Canada  and  across  the 
world,”  said  Suzanne  Fortier, 
president  of  NSERC. 

“The  medical  and  healthcare 
policy  problems  we  face  are 
increasingly  complex,  and  they 
require  sophisticated,  multi- 
disciplinary solutions,”  said 
Professor  Peter  Lewis, 
associate  vice-president 
(research).  “I  thank  the  federal 
granting  agencies  and  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  recognition  of 
this  fact  and  for  their  generous 
investment  in  our  researchers, 
who  are  leading  the  way  in  terms 
of  health  research  that  will  have 
a transformative  impact  on 
society.” 
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Lizard  fossil  provides  missing  link  in  debate  over  snake  origins 


BY  NICOLLE  WAHL 

Until  a recent  discovery, 
theories  about  the  origins 
and  evolutionary  relation- 
ships of  snakes  barely  had 
a leg  to  stand  on. 

Genetic  studies  suggest 
that  snakes  are  related  to 
monitor  lizards  and  iguanas, 
while  their  anatomy  points 
to  amphisbaenians  (“worm 
lizards”),  a group  of  burrow- 
ing lizards  with  snake-like 
bodies.  The  debate  has  been 
unresolved  — until  now.  The 
recent  discovery  by  research- 
ers from  U of  T Mississauga 
and  the  Museum  fur 
Naturkunde  Berlin,  Germany, 
of  a tiny,  47-million-year- 
old  fossil  of  a lizard  called 
Cryptolacerta  hassiaca  pro- 
vides the  first  anatomical  evi- 
dence that  the  body  shapes 
of  snakes  and  limbless  lizards 
evolved  independently. 

“This  fossil  refutes  the 
theory  that  snakes  and  other 
burrowing  reptiles  share  a 
common  ancestry  and  reveals 
that  their  body  shapes  evolved 
independently,”  said  Professor 
Johannes  Muller  of 
Humboldt-Universitat,  Berlin, 
lead  author  of  the  study. 

The  fossil  reveals  that 


amphisbaenians  are  not 
closely  related  to  snakes,  but 
instead  are  related  to  lacer- 
tids,  a group  of  limbed  lizards 
from  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia. 
“This  is  the  sort  of  study  that 
shows  the  unique  contribu- 
tions of  fossils  in  understand- 
ing evolutionary  relation- 
ships,” said  Professor 
Robert  Reisz  of  UTM, 
senior  author  of  the  study. 

“It  is  particularly  exciting 
to  see  that  tiny  fossil  skel- 
etons can  answer  some 
really  important  questions 
in  vertebrate  evolution.” 

The  German  research  team, 
led  by  Muller  and  American 
graduate  student  Christy 
Hipsley,  used  X-ray  com- 
puter tomography  to  reveal 
the  detailed  anatomy  of  the 
lizard’s  skull  and  combined 
the  anatomy  of  Cryptolacerta 
and  other  lizards  with  DNA 
from  living  lizards  and  snakes 
to  analyze  relationships. 

Their  results  showed  that 
Cryptolacerta  shared  a thick- 
ened, reinforced  skull  with 
worm  lizards  and  that  both 
were  most  closely  related  to 
lacertids,  while  snakes  were 
related  to  monitor  lizards 
like  the  living  Komodo 
dragons. 


The  body  shapes  of  snakes  and  limbless  lizards  evolved  separately,  says  a UTM  researcher. 


Even  though  snakes  and 
amphisbaeans  separately 
evolved  their  elongate,  limb- 
less bodies,  the  discovery  of 
Cryptolacerta  reveals  the  early 
stages  in  the  evolution  of 
burrowing  in  lizards.  By 
comparing  Cryptolactera  to 
living  lizards  with  known  life- 
styles, co-author  and  U of  T 


Mississauga  paleontologist 
Jason  Head  determined  that 
the  animal  likely  inhabited 
leaf-litter  environments 
and  was  an  opportunistic 
burrower. 

“Cryptolacerta  shows  us 
the  early  ecology  of  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  special- 
ized lizard  groups,  and  also 


reveals  the  sequence  of  ana- 
tomical adaptations  leading 
to  amphisbaenians  and  their 
burrowing  lifestyle,”  said 
Head. 

“Based  on  this  discovery,  it 
appears  worm-lizards  evolved 
head  first.” 

The  findings  appear  in  the 
journal  Nature. 


DNA  'OFF  SWITCH'  MAY  REVERSE  PREMATURE  AGING 


BY  PAULCANTIN 

The  secret  to  preventing 
or  reversing  premature  aging 
may  be  found  in  a DNA  “off 
switch”  that  humans  share 
with  common  yeast,  according 
to  new  U of  T research. 

In  a paper  published  in  the 
journal  Developmental  Cell, 
Professor  Karim  Mekhail 
of  laboratory  medicine  and 
pathobiology,  along  with  his 
colleagues,  reports  that  the 
lifespan  of  a yeast  cell  can  be 
impacted  by  unused  DNA  near 
a given  cell’s  nuclear  envelope. 
And  what’s  true  of  simple 
yeast  cells  may  be  true  of  the 
human  body,  too. 

The  DNA  of  all  cells  is 
encapsulated  in  a ball-like 
structure  called  the  nuclear 
envelope.  While  most  cells 
in  the  human  body  have  the 
same  genes,  each  cell  type  uses 
a different  set  of  genes;  the 
genetic  information  needed  to 
form  skin  or  liver  cells  are  very 
different.  The  fraction  of  DNA 
not  used  for  a given  cell  is 
“switched  off”  and  stored  next 
to  the  nuclear  envelope. 

“That  way  of  organizing 
DNA  is  consistent,  whether 
we  are  considering  humans  or 
something  as  small  and  simple 
as  a yeast  cell,  so  that  is  crucial 
for  the  overall  function  of 
cells,”  said  Mekhail,  whose  lab 
has  identified  for  the  first  time 


that  conserved  proteins  within 
that  nuclear  envelope  physi- 
cally anchor  the  “switched 
off”  DNA  — and  those  phys- 
ical connections  have  a role 
in  preserving  the  number  of 
times  a cell  can  make  a copy 
of  its  DNA  and  divide. 

“That  cellular  lifespan 
underlies  our  ability  to  prop- 
erly regenerate  cells  and 
stay  young.  As  that  lifespan 


BY  KEN  MCGUFFIN 

Not  allowed  to  advertise 
your  booze  or  smokes  on  a 
billboard?  That’s  OK.  Research 
shows  online  advertising 
works  especially  well  in  places 
with  government  ad  bans. 

“If  you  want  to  regulate 
the  offline  world,  you  have 
to  remember  that  people 
have  access  online  too  and 
you  have  to  think  about  how 
that  online  world  is  going  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  your 
regulation,”  said  Professor 
Avi  Goldfarb  of  market- 
ing at  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management,  who  co-wrote 
a study  on  the  topic  with 
Catherine  Tucker  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology's  Sloan  School 
of  Management. 


decreases,  the  result  is  we  age,” 
Mekhail  said. 

Using  advanced  DNA  imag- 
ing and  yeast  genetic  tools, 
Mekhail  and  his  colleagues 
were  able  to  literally  light  up 
and  track  the  “switched  off” 
DNA  regions.  They  found  that 
cells  with  defective  nuclear 
envelope  proteins  can  “switch 
on”  those  DNA  regions,  which 
can  dismpt  gene  expression. 


The  researchers  compared 
data  on  respondents  in  17 
U.S.  states  where  there  are 
advertising  restrictions  on 
alcohol  with  data  for  respon- 
dents in  33  states  that  did  not 
regulate  such  advertising. 

Respondents  in  states  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  were  eight 
per  cent  less  likely  to  say  they 
would  purchase  an  alcoholic 
beverage.  But  that  gap  nar- 
rowed to  three  per  cent  when 
some  of  those  consumers  were 
exposed  to  online  advertising 
for  the  product,  suggesting 
the  Internet  hurts  the  ability 
of  local  government  to  curb 
the  effect  of  advertising  on 
their  residents. 

Smaller  local  studies  rein- 
forced these  findings,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  regula- 
tion of  offline  advertising 


By  bypassing  the  need  for 
those  DNA  regions  to  be  physi- 
cally connected  to  the  nuclear 
envelope,  the  researchers  were 
able  to  switch  the  “on”  regions 
back  “off”  and  restore  normal 
cellular  lifespan. 

“This  may  open  the  door  for 
therapeutic  interventions  that 
correct  for  these  DNA  defects 
and  possibly  restore  normal 
lifespan  in  premature  aging 


increased  the  effectiveness 
of  online  ads,  making  them 
a “substitute”  for  the  offline 
format. 

The  study  shows  that  online 
advertising  works  especially 
well  with  consumers  who 
have  limited  knowledge  of  a 
product  — either  because  the 
product  is  new  in  the  market- 
place or  because  the  consumer 
has  not  had  exposure  to  it 
through  other  forms  of  adver- 
tising. 

Besides  the  implications  for 
authorities  seeking  to  regulate 
advertising  for  things  like 
tobacco,  prescription  drugs 
and  gambling,  the  study  has 
implications  for  products 
that  may  be  hard  to  adver- 
tise offline  for  other  reasons 
besides  legal  restrictions. 

“With  people  who  you  have 


patients,”  Mekhail  said.  “And 
what  works  for  premature 
aging  could  also  be  applied 
to  normal  aging.” 

The  researchers  are  now  test- 
ing the  ability  of  various  drugs 
and  treatments  to  restore  the 
proper  “switched  off”  state  to 
DNA  regions  whose  release 
from  the  nuclear  envelope  is 
linked  to  a shorter  lifespan  in 
both  yeast  and  human  cells. 


a hard  time  reaching  offline, 
those  are  the  cases  where 
online  advertising  is  the  most 
valuable,”  said  Goldfarb. 

While  the  findings  may 
lead  authorities  to  question 
the  usefulness  of  advertis- 
ing bans  that  do  not  include 
the  online  world,  they  may 
still  be  effective  with  nar- 
rowly targeted  groups,  such 
as  restricting  certain  kinds  of 
ads  around  schools,  Goldfarb 
said. 

“Regardless  of  the  situation, 
you  need  to  remember  people 
have  this  other  channel  to 
access  information  and  that 
should  inform  your  regula- 
tion. It  shouldn’t  necessarily 
prevent  your  regulation.” 

The  study  was  published 
by  the  Journal  of  Marketing 
Research. 


Online  ads  circumvent  offline  ad  bans 


CARY  NAFIS 


CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 
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TAKING  THE  NEXT  STEP:  RETIREES  READY  FOR  NEW  EXPERIENCES 


Prof.  Sandra  Acker,  Sociology  & Equity  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE 

Dr.  Kay  Armatage,  Innis  College  Program 
Mrs.  Samia  Rizk  Awadallah,  Chemical  & 

Physical  Sciences,  U of  T Mississauga 

Mr.  Joel  Babbin,  Civil  Engineering 
Ms.  Carol  Boutin,  Library  Collection 
Management,  U ofT  Scarborough 
Mrs.  Janet  Bowie,  Athletics  & Recreation,  U ofT 
Scarborough 

Ms.  Brenda  Bradshaw,  Biochemistry,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

Mrs.  Gabriela  Bravo,  Office  of  the  Chief  Librarian 
Prof.  Daniel  Brooks,  Ecology  & Evolutionary 
Biology 

Mrs.  Salome  Bryan,  89  Chestnut  Residence 
Mrs.  Joan  Bunyan,  Faculty  of  Forestry 
Mr.  Stanislaw  Butryn,  Buildings  & Grounds, 

Facilities  & Services 

Mr.  Manuel  Cabral,  Buildings  & Grounds, 

Facilities  & Services 
Prof.  Rocco  Capozzi,  Italian  Studies 
Ms.  Assunta  Carbone,  Buildings  & Grounds, 

Facilities  & Services 
Mrs.  Lucita  Carpio,  Human  Resources 

PRESTON  ENJOYED  U 

BYANjUM  NAYYAR 

Elaine  Preston  has  been  a vital  member  of  the  university  community  for  almost  30 
years. 

Preston  is  an  organizational  development  consultant  at  the  Organizational 
Development  and  Learning  Centre.  She  started  her  career  at  U of  T as  a human 
resources  generalist  but  quickly  showed  herself  to  have  great  skill  when  it  came  to 
staff  development  and  problem  solving.  She  said  her  interest  in  staff  development 
took  on  a life  of  its  own  and  she  simply  made  that  her  specialty.  Preston  credits  her 
love  of  the  people  and  opportunities  at  U of  T for  keeping  her  motivated. 

"I  love  how  the  organization  is  so  huge  and  it  has  so  many  interesting  components 
to  it.  It's  been  very  friendly  and  there's  always  a personal  and  professional  connec- 
tion. It  has  always  provided  all  sorts  of  scope  and  opportunities." 

She  also  says  one  of  her  most  supportive  colleagues  has  been  Rosie  Parnass, 
director  of  ODLC,  who  encouraged  Preston's  role  in  coaching. 

"Through  her  encouragement  I was  able  to  take  classes  at  the  Adler  School  of 
Professional  Coaching  and  I was  able  to  use  that  for  the  mentoring  program  to  help 
others.  It  was  really  interesting  and  satisfying." 

Preston,  who  is  originally  from  England,  came  to  Toronto  for  high  school  but  has 
no  plans  to  leave. 

"Right  now  I'm  looking  forward  to  travelling  and  just  enjoying  myself,  up  north 
and  in  Toronto." 


Mr.  Hung  Sun  Chan,  Admissions  & Awards 
Ms.  Francilla  Charles,  Human  Resources 
Mrs.  Alice  Cheung,  Cell  & Systems  Biology 
Mrs.  Barbara  Chu,  Physics 
Dr.  Kin-Yip  Chun,  Physics 
Ms.  Grace  Chung,  Geography 
Mrs.  Ngoc  Quyen  Chung,  89  Chestnut 
Residence 

Prof.  Rina  Cohen,  Curriculum,  Teaching  & 
Learning,  OISE 

Prof.  Donald  Cormack,  Chemistry,  U ofT 
Scarborough 

Mr.  Daniel  Cushing,  Joseph  L.  Rotman  School 
of  Management 

Mr.  Manuel  Da  Costa,  Utilities,  Facilities  & 
Services 

Ms.  Aldineza  Da  Fonseca,  UC  Food  Services 
Mr.  Jacinto  De  Melo,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 

Ms.  Kerry  Dean,  Advancement  Communications 
& Marketing 

Prof.  Donald  Dewees,  Economics 
Prof.  Levente  Diosady,  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry 

Mr.  Bernardo  Disonglo,  Reference  Department, 
Robarts  Library 

OFT  EXPERIENCE 


Ms.  Javorka  Dobrasinovic,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 
Dr.  Jonathan  Dostrovsky,  Physiology 
Prof.  E.  Wayne  Dowler,  History,  U ofT 
Scarborough 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Drimmie,  Woodsworth  College 
Ms.  Judy  Dunn,  Faculty  of  Information 
Mr.  Mahendra  Dutt,  Enterprise  Applications  & 
Solutions  Integration 

Mr.  Michael  Edmunds,  Scotiabank  Information 
Commons,  Robarts  Library 
Dr.  Margrit  Eichler,  Sociology  & Equity  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE 

Mrs.  Ruby  Eng,  Collection  Development,  Robarts 
Library 

Ms.  Ailsa  Ferguson,  Strategic  Communications 
Ms.  Ida  Ferraro,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Mr.  Roy  Frei,  Mechanical  & Industrial  Engineering 
Ms.  Margot  French,  Undergraduate  Medical 
Education,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
Mr.  Douglas  Fujiwara,  Discovery  Commons, 
Faculty  of  Medicine 

Ms.  Julie  Fung,  Adult  Education  & Counselling 
Psychology,  OISE 

Ms.  Ana  Victoria  Garcia,  Standardized  Patient 
Program,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
Mr.  Rafael  Garcia,  Facilities,  Management  & 
Planning 

Ms.  Donna  L.  George,  Computer  Science 
Mrs.  Gangi  Gopaul,  Library,  OISE 
Mrs.  Sophia  Gountanos,  Library,  OISE 
Mrs.  Winsome  Green,  Computer  Science 

Prof.  Bert  Hall,  Institute  for  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology 
Dr.  David  Harrison,  Physics 
Ms.  Frances  Hart,  Faculty  of  Music 
Mr.  Kovit  Hasanee,  Office  of  the  Dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science 

Mrs.  June  Hatt,  Student  Housing  & Residence 
Life,  U of  T Scarborough 
Mr.  Robin  Healey,  Collection  Development, 
Robarts  Library 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hoffman,  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  & Health 

Prof.  Joan  Holland,  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
Mrs.  Marjatta  Holt,  School  of  Continuing  Studies 
Mrs.  Frances  Hysen,  Materials  Processing, 
Robarts  Library 


Dr.  John  Inciura,  Mathematical  & Computer 
Sciences,  U ofT  Mississauga 
Dr.  David  Isenman,  Biochemistry 

Mrs.  Gaye  Jani,  Continuing  Education,  Faculty 
of  Medicine 

Mr.  Roopnarine  Jattan,  Office  of  Faculty 
Registrar,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
Mrs.  Huaji,  Scotiabank  Information  Commons, 
Robarts  Library 

Prof.  Gaynor  Grey  Jones,  Faculty  of  Music 
Ms.  Carol  Justice,  Biochemistry 

Mr.  Evangelos  A Kakarelis,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 

Mr.  Alex  Lam,  Enterprise  Infrastructure  Solutions 
Mrs.  Maria  Pui  Ling  So  Lau,  Records  of  Early 
English  Drama 
Mrs.  Monique  Lecerf,  French 
Mrs.  Joan  Leishman,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Librarian 

Prof.  Marc  Lewis,  Human  Development  & 
Applied  Psychology,  OISE 
Mrs.  Belinda  Lobo,  Joseph  L.  Rotman  School 
of  Management 

Mrs.  Janina  Lukaszczyk,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 

Ms.  Jane  Lynch,  Resource  Sharing,  Robarts 
Library 

Mrs.  Patricia  Machado,  Laboratory  Medicine  & 
Pathobiology 

Mr.  Kameron  Mark,  Enterprise  Infrastructure 
Solutions 

Mr.  Jose  Marroquin,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 

Mr.  Leaford  Marsh,  Finance  & Administration, 
Robarts  Library 

Dr.  Paul  Masson,  Joseph  L.  Rotman  School  of 
Management 

Mrs.  Judith  Matthew,  Enterprise  Applications  & 
Solutions  Integration 
Mrs.  Mary  Mazzuca,  History 
Mr.  John  A.  McCarron,  Faculty  of  Forestry 
Mr.  Donald  McFadden,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 
Mr.  Dave  Mckenzie,  Faculty  of  Music 
Ms.  Burnella  McKenzie-Carr,  Office  of  the  Vice- 
Provost  (Students) 

Ms.  Trieste  McNeil,  Woodsworth  College 


THIESSEN  SAYS  FAREWELL  TO  DUAL  LIFE 

BYANjUM  NAYYAR 

Dennis  Thiessen,  OISE  associate  dean  (academic),  came  to  U of  T in  1 988  and  the  rest, 

I as  he  says,  is  history. 

"It  was  an  exciting  time  because  of  all  the  changes  going  on  and  there  were  a lot 
of  changes  with  a merger  [of  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  OISE]  at  the  time.  I got  the 
chance  to  work  with  a lot  of  new  colleagues,"  said  Thiessen  "The  university  was  entic- 
ing because  of  its  reputation  and  I also  found  it  be  such  a rich  and  diverse  environ- 
ment. I was  particularly  attracted  to  the  research  and  excellence  in  teaching." 

Thiessen  said  he  felt  he  had  two  lives:  as  an  administrator  and  as  a professor.  Sixteen 
of  his  22  years  were  in  leadership  positions  such  as  associate  dean  of  academic  affairs, 
chair  and  associate  dean  of  programs  and  research.  He  was  very  closely  involved  in 
developing  guidelines  for  teaching.  Those  guidelines  came  into  play  in  his  other  role: 
Thiessen  taught  in  both  the  pre-service  and  grad- 
uate programs. 

He  also  conducted  research  on  teacher  devel- 
opment, school  improvement  and  educational 
change.  Many  of  his  studies  focused  on  the  expe- 
rience and  perspectives  of  teachers  and  students. 

Thiessen  said  he  respects  the  people  he 
worked  with  and  feels  honoured  to  have  worked 
with  outstanding  people  along  the  way. 

"U  of  T attracted  faculty,  staff  and  students 
who  themselves  were  so  exemplary.  President 
Rob  Prichard  was  very  inspirational  and  was 
deeply  committed  to  education  and 
he's  the  brother  to  the  dean  that  I ended  with, 

Jane  Gaskell  [Former  provost]  Vivek  Goel  was 
also  very  special." 

I 
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LEISHMAN  LEAVES  LOVINGLY 

BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

"Wonderful,"  and  "great"  are  the  two  words  that  come  to  mind  when  Joan  Leishman 
describes  her  20  years  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

"I  worked  with  really  good  people,  a diverse  group,  in  an  environment  that  was  chang- 
ing really  quickly  and  required  us  to  keep  up  to  date  on  what  was  going  on  in  the  informa- 
tion world,  as  well  as  the  larger  academic  world,"  she  said  with  relish. 

Leishman,  the  deputy  chief  librarian  and  head  of  science  libraries,  first  joined  U of  T as 
the  executive  director  of  the  Health  Science  Information  Consortium,  comprising  the  sci- 
ence and  medical  libraries  and  the  hospital  libraries.  She  served  as  director  of  the  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre  before  taking  on  her  final  U of  T position  and  calls  the  Gerstein 
renovations  a highlight  of  her  career. 

"The  whole  focus  of  the  library  changed  from  the  in-house  collection  to  student-centric, 
delivering  electronic  information  and  information  literacy  and  working  with  students  in 
their  classrooms,"  she  said. 

She  is  also  proud  of  U of  T's  leadership  role  in  embracing  the  transition  to  electronic 
information  delivery,  something  she  credits  to  Chief  Librarian  Carole  Moore's  instincts 
and  outreach. 

"There  was  a lot  of  positive  change  happening,"  she  said.  "It  has  been  a really  good  go. 

I feel  very  positive  about  having  been  here  and  I am  taking  a lot  of  it  away  with  me." 

She  leaves  realizing  she  never  will  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  U of  T. 

"Almost  every  week  — at  least  once  a month  — I would  learn  something  new  about  this 
place.  There's  always  something  more  to  learn  about  it.  It's  such  an  interesting  place." 


Dr.  Eric  Meddings,  Family  & Community 
Medicine 

Ms.  Vera  Melnyk,  Office  of  the  Dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science 

Ms.  Jennifer  Mendelsohn,  Reference 
Department,  Robarts  Library 

Dr.  Margaret  Millson,  Dalla  Lana  School 
of  Public  Health 

Mrs.  Linda  Milne,  Chemical  & Physical  Sciences, 
U of  T Mississauga 

Mr.  Paul  Milne,  Academic  Workshop,  U ofT 
Mississauga 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Y.  Mui,  Technology  Resource  Centre, 
U of  T Mississauga 

Ms.  Slavka  Murray,  Management,  U ofT 
Mississauga 

I Ms.  Patricia  Nevins,  Financial  Services 
Mrs.  Paz  Nicasio,  General  Administration,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies 

Dr.  Linda-Lee  O’Brien-Pallas,  Lawrence  S. 

^ Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing 
Mr.  Siu-Bor  Raymond  Or,  Biological  Sciences, 

U ofT  Scarborough 

Mr.  George  Polichronopoulos,  Enterprise 
Infrastructure  Solutions 


Ms.  Zdenka  Policova,  Mechanical  & Industrial 
Engineering 

Ms.  Roxanne  Power,  Factor- Inwentash  Faculty  of 
Social  Work 

Ms.  Elaine  Preston,  Human  Resources 

Ms.  Yvonne  V.  Prince,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Mr.  Samuel  Pun,  Enterprise  Infrastructure 
Solutions 

Ms.  Natalia  Pustilnik,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Dr.  Doreen  Rao,  Faculty  of  Music 

Mrs.  Gale  Richter,  Conference  Services,  UofT 
Mississauga 

Dr.  J.  W.  Knox  Ritchie,  Obstetrics  & Gynecology 

Mrs.  Anja  Robb,  Standardized  Patient  Program, 
Faculty  of  Medicine 

Mr.  Robert  Rodmell,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 

Prof.  Patricia  Romans,  Cell  & Systems  Biology 

Dr.  Arthur  Rubinoff,  Political  Science,  U ofT 
Scarborough 

Prof.  Richard  Sandbrook,  Political  Science 

Mrs.  Maria  Santos,  Buildings  & Grounds, 

Facilities  & Services 

Prof.  Lawrence  Schmidt,  Historical  Studies, 

U ofT  Mississauga 

Prof.  Wayne  Seller,  Curriculum,  Teaching  & 
Learning,  OISE 


Mr.  Juanito  C.  Serafin,  Office  of  the  Dean, 

Faculty  of  Medicine 
Prof.  Patricia  Shand,  Faculty  of  Music 
Prof.  Robert  Sinkewicz,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sisam,  Space  & Facilities  Planning 
Prof.  Susan  Solomon,  Political  Science,  U ofT 
Scarborough 

Mr.  Joao  Sousa,  Buildings  & Grounds,  Facilities 
& Services 

Prof.  Ian  Spence,  Psychology 
Mrs.  Janice  Spencer,  Continuing  Education, 
Faculty  of  Medicine 

Mrs.  Ursula  Stephenson,  Otolaryngology  - Head 
& Neck  Surgery 

Ms.  Frances  Stewart,  Obstetrics  & Gynecology 
Mrs.  Barbara  Stopay,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Ms.  Merrily  Stratten,  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  & Health 
Miss  Danute  Stulgys,  Gerstein  Science 
Information  Centre 

I Dr.  Hailun  Tang,  Biochemistry 
Prof.  Dennis  Thiessen,  Curriculum,  Teaching  & 
Learning,  OISE 

Mr.  Gerald  Topham,  Division  of  Anatomy 

Mr.  David  Usher,  Office  of  Space  Management 
Mr.  George  Varghese,  Pharmacology 


Ms.  Janice  Verner,  Theory  & Policy  Studies 
in  Education,  OISE 

Ms.  Patricia  Ann  Verner,  Chemistry,  U ofT 
Scarborough 

Mr.  Brent  Walker,  Dept  of  Anthropology,  U ofT 
Mississauga 

Ms.  Julie  Weedmark,  Computer  Science 

Ms.  Krystyna  Wells,  Admissions  & Student 
Affairs 

Mr.  Bruce  Wildfong,  Enterprise  Infrastructure 
Solutions 

Mr.  Carl  Williams,  Enterprise  Infrastructure 
Solutions 

Mr.  Ludlow  Williams,  Enterprise  Infrastructure 
Solutions 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Young,  Gerstein  Science 
X Information  Centre 

Mrs.  Janice  Young,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Ms.  Martha  Young,  Centre  for  Teaching  & 
Learning,  U of  T Scarborough 

Mrs.  Karen  Younger,  Office  of  the  Registrar, 
UofT  Mississauga 


YOUNGER  WILL  MISS  HER  SECOND  FAMILY 


OR  HAS  GREEN  THUMB  READY 


BYANjUM  NAYYAR 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 


"The  best  part  of  working  at  UTM  is  the  people,  their  kindness,  support  and  co-opera- 
tion," said  Karen  Younger.  "Everyone  is  willing  to  help  out." 

Younger,  a manager  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  at 
U of  T Mississauga,  became  part  of  the  campus  fabric 
when  she  was  hired  in  1 967  as  one  of  the  first  two  aca- 
demic secretaries  to  serve  at  what  was  then  Erindale 
College.  After  38  years,  Younger  said  UTM  has  been  like  a 
family  to  her  and  she'll  always  remember  the  people. 

"I  loved  the  variety  of  people.  When  I started  at  UTM  it 
was  quite  small  and  we  were  like  a family,"  said  Younger. 

"Although  I enjoyed  working  in  the  office  of  the  regis- 
trar, I have  to  say  the  best  1 4 years  of  my  career  were 
spent  working  with  the  biology  group.  It  was  during  a 
time  when  we  not  only  watched  the  college  grow  but 
we  watched  our  families  grow  and  become  strong.  After 
leaving  the  biology  group  to  work  in  the  registrar's  office 
I still  kept  in  contact  with  my  colleagues  and  friends, 
many  of  whom  attended  my  retirement  party  1 5 years  after  leaving  them." 

Younger  was  very  active  on  the  UTM  campus,  even  winning  a Stepping  Up  Merit 
Award  two  years  in  a row.  She  said  her  colleagues  often  made  it  their  mission  to  help 
propel  her  career. 

"I  think  the  one  person  who  influenced  me  the  most  throughout  my  time  at  UTM  was 
Diane  Crocker.  Diane  showed  complete  confidence  in  my  ability,  trained  me  how  give 
presentations  and  encouraged  me  to  think  outside  the  box.  She  was  not  only  my  mentor 
but  my  friend."  Crocker  is  the  registrar  and  director  of  enrolment  management  at  UTM. 

In  fact,  Younger's  love  of  UTM  has  been  contagious.  Her  younger  half,  her  daughter,  is 
following  in  her  footsteps  and  now  works  as  an  administrative  assistant  in  health  services 
at  UTM. 


This  summer  Raymond  Or  will  be  trading  in  his  electron  microscopes  for  a pair  of  pruning 
shears. 

Or,  an  electron  microscopy  technician  at  the  Centre  for  the  Neurobiology  of  Stress  in  the 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences  at  U of  T Scarborough,  officially  retires  June  30. 

His  plans  for  retirement  include  keeping  himself  healthy  and  fit  by  exercising  more,  spending 
time  gardening  and  raising  orchids.  He  also  plans  to  travel  to  Hong  Kong  in  November  with  his 
wife,  Christina,  to  visit  family. 

Or's  career  as  an  electron  microscopy  technician  began  40  years  ago  at  the  University  of 
Hong  Kong.  In  December  1989  he  joined  UTSC. 

"I  like  the  Scarborough  campus.  It's  not  too  big,  people  are  closer  together,"  said  Or.  "The 
people  here  are  friendly  and  helpful." 

Over  the  past  21  and  a half  years  Or  has  seen  many  changes  at  the  university.  When  he 
joined  biological  sciences  it  was  known  as  the  Department 
of  Life  Sciences  and  the  Centre  for  the  Neurobiology  of  Stress 
did  not  exist.  The  electron  microscope  lab  had  three  old 
transmission  electron  microscopes  and  one  old  scanning 
electron  microscope. 

"I  was  quite  excited  in  the  year  2000  when  a new  trans- 
mission electron  microscope  was  installed." 

In  2001  a group  of  professors  led  by  Ian  Brown  received 
funding  to  set  up  the  centre  and  the  electron  microscope 
laboratory  became  part  of  it. 

"When  the  new  Centre  for  the  Neurobiology  of  Stress  was 
set  up,  we  had  a renovated  lab  and  state-of-the-art  equip- 
ment," he  said.  "The  new  microscopes  were  fully  comput- 
erized and  we  could  capture  digital  images  of  biological 
samples.” 
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In  Memoriam 


Oglesby  was  dedicated  to  Soldiers'  Tower 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

Major  (Retired)  Roy  Barnes 
Oglesby,  founding  member  of 
the  Soldiers'  Tower  committee 
and  former  associate  secretary  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
died  April  22.  He  was  96  years  old. 

Oglesy  was  born  in  Brandon, 
Man.,  and  received  his  early 
schooling  there.  He  attended 
McMaster  University,  earning 
his  BA  in  history  in  1936,  and  in 
1939-40  he  went  to  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education,  a prede- 
cessor of  OISE.  He  taught  classes 
at  Westmount  Intermediate 
School  in  Montreal  in  1940- 
41  while  part  of  the  McGill 
University  contingent  of  the 
Canadian  Officer  Training 
Corps.  In  1948  he  earned  an  MA 
in  history  from  U of  T. 

During  the  Second  World 
War  Oglesby  was  shipped  over- 
seas with  the  Royal  Canadian 
Army  Service  Corps.  After  the 
war  was  over  he  returned  to 
Canada  and  served  as  research 
officer  for  Colonel  C.P.  Stacey, 
author  of  the  official  history 
of  the  Canadian  Army  in  the 
Second  World  War,  from  1946 
to  1952.  (Stacey  retired  from 
the  army  in  1959  and  joined 
U of  T’s  history  department. 

He  retired  in  1975.)  Among 
his  other  post-war  postings, 
Oglesby  served  as  a peacekeeper 
(without  weapons)  in  North 
and  South  Vietnam  in  1958  and 
military  adviser  to  the  Canadian 
commissioner  in  Phnom  Penh, 
Cambodia,  in  1959. 

Oglesby  retired  from  the  army 
in  June  1963  and  was  imme- 
diately hired  by  W.D.  Foulds, 
registrar  and  secretary  of  the 


Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  as 
associate  secretary,  a position  he 
held  for  17  years.  He  retired  in 
1980  but  continued  to  serve  the 
university  as  a volunteer,  focus- 
ing on  his  real  love  — Soldiers’ 
Tower  and  the  Memorial  Room 
museum  in  particular. 

“I  knew  Roy  Oglesby  when  I 
was  associate  dean  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  and  kept  in 
touch  with  him  in  subsequent 
years,”  Professor  Emeritus  Jill 
Webster  wrote  in  the  memo- 
rial guest  book  online.  “His 
devotion  to  the  university  and 
especially  everything  connected 
with  the  Soldiers’  Tower  was 
remarkable.” 

As  chair  of  the  Soldiers’ 

Tower  committee  from  1979 
to  1986,  Oglesby  amalgam- 
ated and  restructured  the  two 
original  Hart  House  commit- 
tees — the  Remembrance  Day 
and  Muniment  Room  com- 
mittee and  the  Soldiers’  Tower 
committee  — into  the  Soldiers’ 
Tower  committee  of  today;  the 
Muniment  Room  was  renamed 
the  Memorial  Room. 

In  1975,  Oglesby  visited  the 


newly  rediscovered  room  meant 
to  house  records  of  the  men  and 
women  who  served  and  died  in 
the  First  World  War.  Left  unat- 
tended between  the  wars  and 
after  the  Second  World  War,  all 
it  contained  were  four  tattered 
flags,  the  Book  of  Remembrance 
and  a little  table.  A bird  had 
flown  through  a window,  break- 
ing it,  and  there  were  droppings 
everywhere.  Oglesby,  how- 
ever, saw  more;  he  envisioned 
a museum. 

Under  his  supervision,  the 
Muniment  Room  committee 
began  to  gradually  collect  arti- 
facts, many  of  them  donated  by 
alumni.  The  newly  constituted 
Soldiers'  Tower  committee  con- 
tinued in  the  quest  to  collect 
artifacts  and  since  it  was  on  a 
shoestring  budget,  its  members 
scrounged  used  display  cases 
from  the  former  Simpsons  Sears 
at  Queen  and  Yonge  and  a beau- 
tiful hand-  rue-down  display 
case  from  the  ROM;  that  case 
remains,  the  others  have  been 
replaced. 

Oglesby  also  oversaw  the 
installation  of  the  stained  glass 
Memorial  Window  in  1995 
and  the  stained  glass  stairwell 
windows  in  2005,  as  curator  of 
the  Memorial  Room  museum. 

In  fact,  it  was  under  his  guid- 
ance that  the  derelict  Muniment 
Room  morphed  into  the  attrac- 
tive Memorial  Room  museum  it 
is  today. 

“His  is  a story  of  a dedicated 
staff  member  and  alumnus  who 
had  a vision  and  who  made  a 
real  change  on  campus,”  said 
Kathy  Parks  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Tower  committee.  “We  will 
miss  him.” 


Get  2 Free  Movie 
Tickets  When 
You  Activate  A 
Smartphone 
From  Bell* 


(The  hard  part  will  be 
deciding  who  to  take) 


Offer  ends  July  31, 2011.  Available  with  compatible  devices  within  coverage  areas  available  from  Bell  and  its  international  partners'  coverage 
areas  where  technology  permits.  Other  monthly  fees,  e.g.,  9-1  -1  (New  Brunswick:  $0.53,  Nova  Scotia:  $0.43,  P.E.I.:  $0.50,  Quebec  Municipal  Tax 
$0.40/mo.)  and  one-time  device  activation  ($35)  apply.  Paper  bill  service  charge  ($2/mo.)  applies  unless  you  register  for  e-bill  and  cancel  your 
paper  bill.  Upon  early  termination,  price  adjustment  charges  apply:  see  your  Service  Agreement  for  details.  Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Taxes  extra.  May  not  be  available  in  all  locations.  Other  conditions  apply.  Offer  valid  on  new  activations  with  a 3-year  voice  and  data  plan.  While 
supplies  last.  For  full  offer  details,  please  ask  a representative. 


St  George  Campus  • 214  College  Street,  Toronto  • 416-640-7900  ext  5880 
UTM  Campus  * 3359  Mississauga  Rd  N,  Mississauga  • 905-828-4687 
UTSC  Campus  • 1265  Military  Trail,  Scarborough  • 416-724-8213  ext  224 


Retirees  remain  connected 
through  centre 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

While  many  members  of  the 
U of  T community  look  for- 
ward to  starting  a new  chapter 
upon  retirement,  others  who 
choose  to  maintain  a relation- 
ship with  the  university  have 
a place  to  call  their  own.  The 
Academic  Retiree  Centre  pro- 
vides more  than  2,000  retired 
faculty,  librarians  and  senior 
administrators  with  managed 
access  to  shared  office  space 
at  the  university’s  St.  George 
campus.  U of  T Mississauga 
also  now  has  a facility  for  its 
retired  faculty  that  opened  up 
several  months  ago. 

Some  of  the  shared  space 
includes  lockers  in  which 
to  store  files  and  other  per- 
sonal property,  bookable 
carrels  wired  for  power  and 
direct  Internet  access,  provid- 
ing quiet,  private  workspace 
on  the  St.  George  campus. 

The  centre  opened  in  2009 
at  256  McCaul  St.  (just  south 
of  College)  and  has  been  a 
popular  place  ever  since. 

“What’s  happening  is  that 
we’re  all  living  longer,”  said 
University  Professor  Emeritus 
Peter  Russell,  a centre  board 
member.  “There’s  about  a 
quarter  of  a century  ahead 
of  you  after  you  stop  having 
a job.  In  many  cases  retired 
academics  really  enjoy  ‘work’ 
like  they  did  when  they  were 
active  faculty.  It  almost  defines 
their  personality.  The  idea  of 
stopping  that  cold  when  you 
get  your  pension  cheque 
simply  doesn’t  make  any 
sense.  We're  part  of  a 
general  trend  in  society.” 

“It  is  truly  wonderful  to  see 
how  many  of  our  retirees  are 
interested  in  remaining  active 
members  of  the  U of  T com- 
munity,” said  Professor  Edith 
Hillan,  vice-provost  (faculty 
and  academic  life).  “We  value 
their  enthusiasm  and  their 
contributions.” 

Russell  began  his  U of  T 


career  as  a student  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 
in  1946  and  went  on  to  com- 
plete his  undergrad  at  Trinity 
College.  After  finishing  his 
graduate  work  at  Oxford,  he 
joined  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  in  1958.  He 
officially  retired  in  1996  and 
he  has  been  a regular  at  the 
centre  ever  since  it  opened. 

Friday  mornings  at  the 
Academic  Retiree  Centre  are 
a special  time  to  hang  out,  to 
have  a cup  of  coffee  and  to 
enjoy  the  art  — which  changes 
on  a regular  basis. 

“We  also  have  a 9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  staff  person  at  the 
centre,  to  answer  any  calls, 
so  if  retirees  have  problems 
with  a pension  issue,  a benefit 
issue  we  can  make  sure  they 
know  where  to  go  in  the  uni- 
versity. We  also  run  a speak- 
ers' bureau.  We  have  campus 
retirees  who  are  willing  to  go 
out  anywhere  in  the  commu- 
nity to  schools,  etc.,  that  want 
speakers  on  particular  topics.” 

He  added  that  the  centre 
doesn’t  just  attract  older  mem- 
bers of  the  U of  T community. 

“We  have  work-study  stu- 
dents who  work  on  a number 
of  projects.  We  enjoy  them 
and  they  enjoy  us.  The  mix- 
ture of  young  and  old  is  a 
good  thing.  We  sometimes 
even  get  students  just  drop- 
ping in  on  our  retiree  meet- 
ings. I could  see  the  centre 
playing  a bigger  mentoring 
role  in  the  future.” 

Russell  said  the  centre  fills 
a real  need  and  that  there  will 
always  be  one  on  campus. 

“You  need  a centre  like  this 
to  co-ordinate  all  the  ways 
retirees  can  both  serve  the  uni- 
versity and  support  the  con- 
tinuing interests  of  the  retired 
members  of  the  university. 
Even  though  you  retire,  you 
remain  part  of  the  communi- 
ty. We  need  the  university  and 
the  university  needs  us.  It's  a 
win-win  relationship.” 


We  Deliver! 
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more! 
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Our  Own  Private 
Quttinirpaaq 


BY  PAULFRAUMENI 


On  a recent  Saturday,  I was  flipping  through  The  Globe  and  Mail 
(the  paper  version,  which  makes  me  something  of  a dinosaur  I 
suppose,  but  I am,  so  there)  and  came  upon  an  article  in  the  travel 
section  entitled  Three  reasons  to  trek  to  Quttinirpaaq. 

Quttinirpaaq  is  one  of  Canada’s  national  parks.  It's  way  up 
north.  You  know  how  people  in  the  GTA  will  refer  to  their 
cottages  in  Haliburton  as  being  “up  north?”  Well,  Minden  is 
nothing  compared  with  Quttinirpaaq,  which,  as  writer  Nathan 
Vanderklippe  tells  us,  is  “home  to  the  highest  latitude  of  any  piece 
of  land  in  the  Americas.  Its  southern  boundary  is  4,100  kilometres 
north  of  Toronto.  If  you  went  that  far  south  from  the  city,  you'd 
be  just  outside  Bogota.”  It’s  so  far  north  that  not  even  polar  bears 
are  big  on  being  there. 

Summer  can  be  brief,  but  lovely.  Poppies  cover  the  hillsides,  the 
temperature  in  the  “outrageously  picturesque”  Lake  Hazen  can 
shoot  up  to  32  C and  the  few  animals  around  are  so  friendly  that 
you  might  well  find  an  ermine  in  your  sleeping  bag  with  you. 

It’s  odd  I would  find  this  so  alluring.  When  it  comes  to  vaca- 
tioning, I am  the  room-service-and-pool  type.  I like  being  in  nat- 
ural settings  — but  I also  like  a Swiss  Chalet  and  a mall  to  be  close 
by. 

Still,  the  natural  beauty  and  tranquility  of  Quttinirpaaq  is  hard 
to  not  daydream  about  when  I think  about  what  bugs  me  most 
about  urban  life:  congestion.  The  401  where  it  meets  the  Allan 
Expressway  at  5:30,  the  St.  George  subway  station  at  the  same 
time,  lining  up  for  20  minutes  to  get  a coffee,  to  pay  for  groceries, 
get  gas  or  see  a doctor  (the  better  name  for  a GTA  walk-in  clinic: 
walk-in  and  wait). 

In  Quttinirpaaq,  you’re  only  1,000  kilometres  from  the  North 
Pole.  So,  it  has  the  one  quality  the  city  doesn’t  have  — it’s  quiet. 
And  there  are  no  lineups. 

Finding  yourself  in  Quttinirpaaq  is,  however,  tricky.  Getting 
there  costs  $10,000  per  person.  And  you  have  to  camp  — and  I 
mean  really  camp.  No  hookup  to  toilet  facilities  and  running  water 
for  your  RV. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  travel  that  far  for  a green  scene.  U of  T — 
yes,  U of  T!  — offers  surprising  natural  alternatives. 

I have  always  been  pleasantly  amazed  at  how  I can  step  out  the 
back  of  UTM  and  UTSC  and  within  minutes  find  myself  in  lush, 
sylvan  settings  that  make  the  idea  of  traffic/pavement/pollution/ 
lineups  seem  like  a distant  planet. 

Anyone  who  has  participated  in  the  Mississauga  Marathon 
knows  that  the  best  part  of  the  run  is  when  you  take  a turn  from 
concrete  Mississauga  onto  the  green  and  forested  UTM  campus. 

Watching  a sporting  event  on  the  UTSC  fields  ( really  hard  to 
find,  by  the  way,  but  that’s  a good  thing)  offers  a double  ben- 
efit — you  can  see  a ball  or  field  hockey  game  ...  and  revel  in  the 
surrounding  hills  of  thick  greenery  (and  wonder,  I can’t  believe 
there’s  all  that  traffic  up  there). 

And  what  about  St.  George,  in  the  midst  of  the  urban  lolla- 
palooza  that  is  downtown  Toronto? 

Walk  into  Knox  College  (off  King's  College  Circle  or  St.  George 
Street)  and  keep  going  until  you  come  to  the  prettiest  little  walled- 
in  grassy-flowery  area.  I often  sit  there  and  feel  as  if  I’m  in  part 
of  Windsor  Castle.  I expect  Kate  and  William  to  come  ambling 
through. 

Or  find  the  U of  T Art  Centre  at  University  College.  Out  one  of 
its  doors  is  the  University  College  quad.  A lovely  spot  to  read  or 
unwind  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  mossy  walls  of  UC. 

Natural  U of  T doesn't  end  with  our  campuses,  of  course.  Out  in 
the  countryside  of  Caledon,  we  have  the  Hart  House  Farm  (which 
is  also  the  producer  of  superb  maple  syrup)  and  just  west  of  the 
ever-expanding  city  of  Newmarket,  we  have  our  Koffler  Scientific 
Reserve  at  Jokers  Hill  — 865  acres  on  the  Oak  Ridges  Moraine  that 
are  devoted  to  letting  nature  be  nature.  (I’m  going  for  a visit  there 
this  summer  and  will  report  back  to  you  in  a future  dispatch.) 

And  the  best  thing  about  all  of  these  U of  T nature  spots? 

Within  a few  minutes  of  the  peaceful  beauty  of  UTM,  UTSC,  St. 
George,  the  Hart  House  Farm  and  the  Koffler  Reserve  there  is 
a mall  and  a Swiss  Chalet. 

That’s  my  kind  of  nature  trip.  Best  of  both  worlds.  I’ll  leave 
Quttinirpaaq  to  the  more  hale  and  hearty. 

Paul  Fraumeni  is  the  director  of  communications  for  the  office  of  the 
vice-president  (research).  He  shares  this  space  with  Caz  Zyvatkauskas. 


In  advance  of  Canada  Day,  we  decided  to  look  back  to  Feb.  15,  1965  when  the  U of  T 
community  joined  Canadians  throughout  the  country  in  unfurling  the  new  Maple  Leaf 
flag.  Taking  part  in  the  ceremony  were,  from  left,  Diana  Bennett,  vice-president,  students' 
administrative  council;  John  Roberts,  president,  students'  administrative  council;  Henry 
Borden,  chair  of  the  board  of  governors;  Moffatt  Woodside,  vice-president  (academic);  and 
Chancellor  F.C.A.  Jeanneret. 


BUDDHIST  EDUCATION  NETWORK  SUMMER  STUDY  2011 


Why  did  the  samurai  give  up  fighting  to  become  a monl 
Why  did  the  movie  star  dedicate  his  time  to  serving  others? 
What  inspires  peace,  harmony,  kindness  and  understanding? 


"What  we  think  - we  become"  the  Buddha. 
A new  camp  with  a different  perspective 


AGES  14  -17,  FULL  WEEK  DAYS  (10  AM  - 3:30  PM)  JULY  4 - 15 

Enjoy  a respectful  and  friendly  environment  to  explore  the  remarkable  teachings 
of  the  Buddha  (Dharma)  taught  in  a stress-free  secular  context.  Taught  by  university  professors, 
graduate  students  and  experts  from  a variety  of  professions. 


BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL: 

Explore  extraordinary  music  and  song  writing  • Train  in  the  simple  and  effective 
techniques  of  mindfulness  meditation 


UNIVERSITY  PREPARATION: 

Buddhist  Psychology  and  Analysis  • Mindfulness  Practices/Emotional  Intelligence 

• History  and  Buddhist  culture 


Classes  at  the  University  of  Toronto's  Multi-Faith  Centre 
569  Spadina  Ave.  telephone  41  6*91  0*4858 

www.buddhistschoolforyouth.ca 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  e-mail  paulette.warren@silkwood 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U ofT  with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  in  renting  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  secu- 
rity. Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished. 
Personal  attention  to  your  needs.  416- 
920-1473.  www.celebritycondoservices. 
com 

West  End,  College/Dovercourt. 
Furnished  2-bedroom,  quiet,  sunny  2nd- 
floor  apartment.  Steps  to  UC,  YMCA, 
restaurants,  Little  Italy,  minutes  away 
from  St.  George  campus.  Suits  visit- 
ing scholar.  No  smoking,  pets.  $1,400/ 
month,  mexcan@hotmail.com 

Beautiful  renovated  bungalow  in 
Caribou  Park  (Lawrence/Avenue  Rd.) 
Minutes  to  upscale  shopping,  trans- 
portation. 2 bedrooms  upper  floor  with 
open-concept  kitchen/dining.  Finished 
basement  with  3 bedrooms  and  large 


entertaining  room.  2 full  bathrooms, 
1 guest.  Available  Sept.  15/16.  Non- 
smokers,  no  pets.  For  more  information 
please  contact:  amit11j@gmail.com 

Beautiful,  executive  townhouse,  semi- 
furnished.  Two  large  bedrooms,  office, 
IZi  baths,  Jacuzzi,  A/C,  fireplace,  appli- 
ances, yard,  parking.  Five  minutes  to 
North  York  City  Centre  subway,  theatres, 
grocery  stores,  shopping,  restaurants, 
gyms,  library,  park,  pool.  July  1.  $2,000 
plus  hydro,  gas.  shehnaz.alidina@gmail. 
com 

Annex  & Harbord.  One-bedroom, 
attractive,  bright,  clean,  3rd-floor  apart- 
ment with  large  deck  and  independent 
entrance.  Ideally  located  for  U of  T, 
Bloor  St.  shopping,  Kensington  Market 
and  university  hospitals.  Includes  basic 
furniture,  such  as  bed,  large  fridge, 
stove,  microwave,  toaster  oven  and  air 
conditioner.  No  smoking,  no  pets.  Rent 
is  $1,500,  all  utilities  included,  available 
Aug.  1.  Please  call  416-731-6716. 

Annex.  Spadina  & Harbord.  One- 
bedroom  raised  basement  apartment 
in  a quiet  Victorian  house,  renovated, 
bright  and  clean  with  a private  entrance. 
2-minute  walk  to  Robarts  Library,  $1,100 
per  month,  utilities  included.  Available 
now.  No  smokers,  no  pets.  To  view  it 
please  call  416-731-6716. 

Bloor/Yonge,  close  to  subway,  hospi- 
tals and  U of  T.  2-bedroom  furnished 
for  August,  $1,500.  Parking,  amenities, 
laundry,  cable,  Internet.  416-920-2707. 
abrights@hotmail.com 

July  1.  Rathnelly.  Immaculate  studio 
in  quiet  home.  Fully  furnished  and 


equipped.  Just  bring  your  suitcase.  Walk 
to  U of  T,  hospitals,  Yorkville.  Separate 
entrance;  laundry  access.  Everything 
included.  $780.  jane.cooney@sympatico. 
ca,  416-944-0832 

Upper  Annex/Wychwood  Barns. 
Artists'  spacious  house.  Lovely  tree- 
lined  street.  Easy  transit  to  U of  T or 
walk.  Fully  furnished  and  equipped. 
Dishwasher,  laundry,  parking.  No  smok- 
ing. $1,925  inclusive.  Sept.  1 to  April 
30.  416-652-0183. 

St.  George/Bloor.  Furnished  1 -bedroom 
condo  in  quiet  historic  1907  house.  A/C, 
dishwasher,  cable  TV,  indoor  parking, 
exercise  room,  rooftop  patio,  video 
security.  $1,650  inclusive.  No  smokers/ 
pets.  Available  late  August.  289-259- 
0614  or  ajg0007@hotmail.com 

Furnished  1-bedroom  + small  office  for 
rent.  Sept,  to  May  1 (move  in/move  out 
date  negotiable).  Very  clean,  hardwood 
floors,  secure  building  on  quiet  street 
close  to  U of  T (Avenue/MacPherson). 
5-minute  walk  to  subway/amenities. 
$1,500  inclusive.  Cable/wireless/local 
phone.  Contact:  tedgar@rogers.com 

Beautiful  Riverdale  (Broadview/ 
Withrow  Avenue).  1-bedroom  for  fac- 
ulty/grad student.  Quiet,  bright,  reno- 
vated, large  deck,  wireless,  minutes  to 
parks,  streetcar.  Clean,  non-smoker,  no 
pets.  July  1 or  earlier  for  academic  year 
(negotiable).  $1,000  inclusive.  John,  416- 
SI  8-8697. 

King-Bathurst,  downtown,  furnished  & 
equipped  1 bedroom  apartment  $1,375/ 
month  inclusive.  Security,  fitness  cen- 
tre, recreation  & shopping  on  premises. 


Ssaoaefs 


Fax  Machines 


multifunction 


CHAMPION 


WORLD  CLASS  OFFICE  SOLUTIONS 


Dependability,  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  tire  demands  are  the  same. 


At  Ricoh,  we’ve  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


Rl 


UofT  STAFF  & FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 

HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 
FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  footwear 
are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  toot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  uni!  care 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tel  416-441-9742 


To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analysis  call  us  at  416-441-9742 


W/uil  U fa/'O)  lo  />e  a 


Pficieis 


The  tter-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 


Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


near  public  transit  & U of  T.  Details 
& photos  at  http://toapt.tripod.com/ 
apt2.html.  Email:  micheline.scammell@ 
sympatico.ca 

• Out  of  Town/Vacation  • 

Summer  short-term  heritage  rental  near 
Owen  Sound.  Sand  beach,  summer  fes- 
tivals — with  modern  facilities:  three 
bedrooms,  two  sitting  rooms,  bathroom 
(shower  only),  den,  access  to  grand 
piano  and  Toronto  apartment  negotia- 
ble. No  smoking.  416-222-7911. 

Haliburton  Highlands.  Three-bedroom 
cedar  cottage  on  hill  overlooking  bay,  3 
acres.  Good  fishing,  canoe.  Booking  for 
summer  holidays.  Contact  lamcdowe@ 
interhop.net;  see  www.pinehillcottage. 
ca 

Eastbourne  cottage  rental.  Lake  Simcoe. 
Golf,  tennis,  swim,  relax.  Charming, 
comfortable  4-bedroom  family  cottage 
with  modern  conveniences.  60  minutes 
from  downtown  Toronto.  Two-week 
minimum,  monthly,  seasonal.  No  pets. 
All  utilities.  416-924-4536,  atthirdtee® 
primus. ca 

Newfoundland  scenic  Avalon  heritage 
house  available  July  or  first  half  of 
August.  4 bedrooms,  two  bathrooms. 
Oceanfront  with  wraparound  verandah. 
Fabulous  views.  416-975-0414  or  pic- 
tures atwaxman8420@rogers.com 

Prince  Edward  County.  Private  2-bed- 
room  loft  cottage  on  quiet  lake.  Excellent 
swimming.  Close  to  North  Beach  winer- 
ies, attractions.  $1,200  per  week  Contact 
allan.peterkin@utoronto.ca 

• Overseas  • 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-533-8844 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bedroom 
house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  washer,  BBQ; 
sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les  Salces,  10 
km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont  THerault 
west  of  Montpellier.  From  $1, 200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
p252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (Nth  arr), 
1 -bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops.  Close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available;  a.chambon@ 
utoronto.ca 

Paris.  Upscale,  centrally  located  well 
furnished  apartments  in  Notre  Dame, 
Marais  and  Saint  Germain,  www. 
rentals-paris.com.  Beautiful  Paris  frac- 
tional ownership  properties,  www. 
paris-fractional-ownership.com;  Paris 
apartment  hunting  services:  www. 

paris-aparts.com;  516-874-0474  or 
coopergl@gmail.com 

Historic  home.  Enjoy  a sunny  and  mild 
winter  in  central  Italy.  400  years  old, 
designer  hay  barn,  with  mountain  views 
to  die  for,  sauna,  sea,  ski,  cultural  cen- 
tres abound.  Discounts  available.  Please 
see  details  on  www.sibillinihome.com 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 


self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  manage- 
ment, couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  Email  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers. 
com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite@ 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  PhD,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counsel- 
ling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  If  you  are  experiencing 
anxiety,  depression,  relationship  prob- 
lems, or  either  emotional  difficulties, 
psychotherapy  can  help  you  resolve 
problems  and  enjoy  life  more  fully. 
Individuals  and  couples.  Culturally- 
sensitive,  feminist;  queer  positive. 
May  be  covered  by  insurance.  Please 
contact  me  at  416-568-1100,  carol 
musselman@bell.net.  Or  visit  www. 
carolmusselman.com 

Back  Pain?  Neck  Pain?  Headaches? 
Call  to  book  a complimentary  consul- 
tation. Services  include  chiropractic, 
physical  therapy,  medical  acupuncture 
and  custom  orthotics.  Services  covered 
by  extended  health  care  plans.  Dr.  R. 
Karim,  Chiropractor.  1033  Bay  St.,  suite 
322  (Bay/Bloor).  416-966-6600.  Email: 
info@baychiropractic.ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
email  dygranato@hotmail.com 

BOOKING  AN  AD 

A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35 
words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e- 
mail address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  ofToronto  mustaccompany 
your  ad.  Visa,  Mastercard,  or  Amex  is 
acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted 
in  writing,  10  days  before  the  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio- 
Palanca,  Strategic  Communications 
Department,  21  King's  College  Circle, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and / 
or  receipt  please  include  a stamped 
self-addressed  envelope.  For  more 
information  please  call  (416)  978-2106 
or  e-mail  mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 
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LECTURES 


The  World  As  Hologram. 

Tuesday,  June  28 

Prof.  Leonard  Susskind,  Stanford 
University;  Raymond  & Beverly  Sacker 
lecture.  108  Koffler  Institute.  7:30  p.m. 
Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics 


EXHIBITIONS 


U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Suzy  Lake:  Political  Poetics. 

To  June  25 

Suzy  Lake's  profound  significance  is 
explored;  curated  by  Matt  Brower  and 
guest  curator  Carla  Garnet.  One  of  the 
primary  exhibitions  in  the  Scotiabank 
CONTACT  Photography  Festival. 

Laidlaw  Wing,  University  College. 

Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

COACH  HOUSE 
Illuminated  Manuscripts. 

To  June  25 

To  commemorate  and  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  Marshall  McLuhan's 
birth,  Canadian  artist  Robert  Bean  was 
commissioned  to  create  a site-specific 
exhibition  in  McLuhan's  former  seminar 
room;  a show  about  writing,  archives 
and  photography.  Part  of  Scotiabank 


CONTACT  Photography  Festival.  Coach 
House,  39A  Queen's  Park  Cres.  E. 
Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 
p.m.,  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE  GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Don't  Stop  Believing. 

To  August  20 

First  major  solo  exhibition  of 
Vancouver-based  artist  Kevin  Schmidt 
in  Canada  and  internationally;  curated 
by  Barbara  Fischer.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Historical  Walking  Tours 
To  August  31 

Perfect  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
know  about  U of  T's  architecture  and 
history.  Monday  to  Friday,  2:30  p.m.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  Nona 
Macdonald  Visitors  Centre,  416-978- 
5000. 

Art  With  Insight  Conversation: 
Performing  Poetics  and  Exhibition. 
Wednesday,  June  22 

Join  exhibition  curators  Matthew 
Brower  and  Carla  Garnet,  along  with 
Sophie  Hackett,  curator,  photography, 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  in  a discussion  of 
the  esthetics,  politics  and  significance 


of  Suzy  Lake's  work;  in  conjunction  with 
Suzy  Lake:  Political  Poetics.  U of  T Art 
Centre.  7 to  9 p.m.  UofTArt  Centre 

U of  T Pride  Pub. 

Wednesday,  June  29 

Get  out  in  the  open  under  the  stars  at 
Pride  Toronto-affiliated,  17+  celebration 
at  Hart  House  Quadrangle.  Featuring 
cool  house  beats  by  DJ  Cozmic  Cat,  this 
annual  event  draws  students,  alumni, 
youth  and  LGBUIQQ2SA  (lesbian,  gay, 
bisexual,  transsexual,  transgender, 
intersex,  queer/questioning,  2 spirited, 
allies)  community  members.  $5  cover. 
Information:  http://harthouse.ca.  Hart 
House  and  Sexual  & Gender  Diversity 
Office 

Bugs,  Bees  and  Butterflies. 
Saturday,  July  9 

With  10  million  species,  insects  are  the 
most  diverse  of  all  organisms.  Get  the 
scoop  on  their  secret  lives  and  cunning 
ways  with  Professors  Maydianne 
Andrade  and  Andrew  Mason,  spider 
specialists  at  U of  T Scarborough. 

Koffler  Scientific  Reserve  at  Jokers 
Hill,  17000  Dufferin  St.,  King  Township. 

11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  and  1:30  to  3 p.m. 
Information  and  reservations  visit  http:// 
ksr.utoronto.ca  or  email  ksr.info@ 
utoronto.ca. 

The  Secret  Lives  of  Summer 
Wildfiowers. 

Saturday,  July  16 

Explore  summer's  vast  botanical 
richness  with  naturalist  Richard 
Aaron.  The  focus  will  be  on  wildflower 
identification  and  discussions  on  the 
natural  history,  ecology  and  lore.  Koffler 
Scientific  Reserve  at  Jokers  Hill,  17000 
Dufferin  St.,  King  Township.  9:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  Information  and  reservations 
visit  http://ksr.utoronto.ca  or  email  ksr. 
info@utoronto.ca. 


DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the 
Events  listing  must  be  received  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle 
by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  July  19  for  events  taking  place 
July  19  to  Aug.  23:  Tuesday,  July  5. 

Issue  of  August  23  for  events  taking 
place  Aug.  23  to  Sept.  20:  Tuesday, 

Aug.  9. 

We  also  encourage  you  to  post  events 
on  the  events  calendar  website  (www. 
events. utoronto.ca).  For  information 
regarding  the  Events  section  please 
contact  Ailsa  Ferguson  at  416-978-6981; 
ailsa.ferguson@utoronto,ca. 


COMMITTEES 


A search  committee  has  been  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  to 

recommend  a director  of  the  School  of  Public  Policy  & Governance.  Members  are: 
Professors  Meric  Gertler,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (chair);  Michael  Baker, 
economics;  Steven  Bernstein,  political  science  and  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs; 

Ian  Clark,  School  of  Public  Policy  & Governance;  Brian  Corman,  dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Kenneth  Corts,  director,  Rotman  Commerce  Program;  Faye  Mishna, 
dean,  Factor-lnwentash  Faculty  of  Social  Work;  Mayo  Moran,  dean,  Faculty  of  Law; 
and  Linda  White,  political  science;  and  Anita  Srinivasan,  director  of  operations, 
School  of  Public  Policy  & Governance;  and  Jamie  Foster  and  Aviva  Levy,  gradate 
students,  School  of  Public  Policy  & Governance. 

The  committee  would  appreciate  receiving  nominations  and/or  comments  from 
interested  members  of  the  university  community.  These  should  be  submitted  to 
Professor  Meric  Gertler,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room  2005,  Sidney  Smith 
Hall  or  officeofthedean.artsci@utoronto.ca  by  Sept.  16. 


Honorary  Degrees  — Call  for  Nominations 

The  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees  welcomes  nominations  for  honorary  degrees  to  be  awarded 
at  convocations  in  2012  and  2013.  It  will  begin  meeting  in  September  to  consider  nominations. 

The  awarding  of  an  honorary  degree  is  an  important  statement  of  recognition  and  respect  from  the 
University  to  the  broader  community.  The  Committee  is  seeking  individuals  who  have  attained  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  a particular  field  of  endeavour  or  who  are  distinguished  in  some  notable 
manner.  Some  of  the  factors  considered  by  the  Committee  are  whether  there  has  been  a particular 
accomplishment  of  note  (for  example,  an  important  piece  of  scholarly  work);  connection  or  service 
to  the  University;  service  to  the  wider  community;  service  to  or  influence  on  the  arts;  service  to  the 
nation;  cross-cultural  influence;  and  recognition  by  others  of  high  achievement. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  on  the  website  of  the  Governing  Council  at  http: //www. 
governingcouncil.utoronto.ca/bac/hd.htm.  Although  nominations  are  welcome  at  any  time, 
the  Committee  requests  that  they  be  received  no  later  than  August  15,  2011  to  allow  for  their 
consideration  by  the  Committee  in  September. 

Please  send  nominations  to: 

Secretary,  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106 
27  King’s  College  Circle 
Toronto,  ON  M5S  1A1 
Fax:  416-978-8182 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  would  like  further  information 
about  the  selection  process,  please  contact  the  Committee 
Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Mulhall,  at  416-978-8428  or 
henry.mulhall@utoronto.ca.  Nominations  may  also  be 
submitted  electronically  to  this  email  address. 
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The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon,  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  * Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 
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at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 
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Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 


THE  RAYMOND  AND  BEVERLY  SACKLER  VISITING  ASTROPHYSICIST  PROGRAM 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  THEORETICAL  ASTROPHYSICS 


FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURE 


THE  WORLD  AS  HOLOGRAM 


by 

LEONARD  SUSSKIND 

Stanford  University 

Black  holes  have  provided  us  some  of  the  deepest  puzzles  in  science. 
Thirty-five  years  ago,  Stephen  Hawking  stunned  the  world  with  his  claim 
that  Einstein’s  theory  of  gravity  was  incompatible  with  quantum  theory. 
Many  people  have  struggled  to  resolve  this  problem,  and  in  the  process 
discovered  fundamentally  new  notions  about  how  space,  time,  and  matter 
are  to  be  understood.  In  particular,  it  appears  that  the  world  is  "holographic” 
in  the  sense  that  data  on  a two-dimensional  screen  can  describe  all 
the  information  in  any  three-dimensional  volume. 

His  talk  will  challenge  us  to  rethink  our  notions  about, 
not  just  the  universe,  but  also  the  “multiverse”  we  inhabit. 
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Koffler  Institute  Building,  Room  108 
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Our  education  teaches  us  humility,  empathy 


BY  NICK  MOUNT 


Thank  you  Chancellor  Peterson, 
Principal  Desloges.  Welcome,  parents 
and  friends.  For  the  rest  of  you,  hands 
up  if  you  couldn’t  understand  the 
parts  [of  the  ceremony]  in  Latin. 

That's  a good  thing.  It  shows 
you’ve  got  something  left  to 
learn. 

You  have  no  idea  what 
it  means  to  me  to  be  asked 
to  address  graduates  from 
Woodsworth  College. 

Around  campus  Woodsworth 
is  known  as  the  school  where 
you  study  commerce  or  crimi- 
nology. It  makes  sense  to  have 
commerce  and  crime  in  the 
same  place,  since  they're  easily 
confused. 

But  when  I think  of 
Woodsworth,  I think  of  one 
of  its  smaller  programs,  the 
Millie  Rotman  Shime  Academic 
Bridging  Program.  For  those  who 
don't  know,  it’s  a program  for 
older  students  who  didn’t  finish 
high  school  or  maybe  don’t  have 
the  grades  to  get  into  university: 
people  like  me.  I dropped  out  of 
high  school,  and  the  few  grades 
I did  get  certainly  weren’t  good 
enough  for  university. 

Mine  was  a fairly  common 
story,  at  least  where  and  when  I 
grew  up:  boredom,  drugs,  fight- 
ing, stealing  Mr.  Valiant’s  car 
from  the  teacher’s  parking  lot 
and  driving  it  into  a ravine.  My 
high  school  career  pretty  much 
ended  after  that. 

So  I worked  for  10  years.  I 
didn’t  care  for  it.  I went  to  uni- 
versity as  a so-called  mature  stu- 
dent, under  the  same  provision  that 
lets  students  today  into  the  bridging 
program,  many  of  whom  I’ve  ended 
up  teaching  in  my  own  class,  includ- 
ing several  of  my  very  best  students. 

So  that’s  why  it  means  a lot  to  me 
to  be  here,  for  Woodsworth's  convo- 
cation in  particular.  But  it’s  not  why 
I’m  here.  I'm  here  because  I’ve  been 
asked  to  give  the  convocation  address, 
which  is  essentially  the  last  lecture  of 
your  degree.  You  could  take  notes,  but 
why  start  now? 

A convocation  address  is  a kind  of 
speech  in  which  somebody  who  has 
a job  congratulates  people  who  don’t 
have  jobs. 

Along  the  way,  I’m  supposed  to  jus- 
tify your  degree,  reveal  the  meaning  of 
life  and  inspire  you  to  save  the  world. 
In  eight  minutes. 


I don’t  know  the  meaning  of  life  and 
saving  the  world  would  take  me  longer 
than  eight  minutes.  I’m  only  an  associ- 
ate professor.  So  I’ll  just  stick  to  what 


I know  a bit  about,  what  you’ve  been 
doing  here  for  the  last  four  years.  Five? 
Six? 

A university  is  a place  where  people 
share  and  create  knowledge  and  see 
if  it’s  true.  I know  it  hasn’t  always 
been  easy  to  remember  that  amid  the 
assignments,  the  deadlines,  the  grades, 
the  tuition  fees,  but  that  university 
was  always  there,  always  here,  and  I 
hope  that  at  least  some  of  your  time 
here  you  realized  it,  that  you  felt  part 
of  that  university.  Because  that’s  the 
only  university  that  matters:  the  one 
where  people  share  and  create  knowl- 
edge and  see  if  it’s  true.  Everything 
else  is  just ...  paperwork. 

Universities  often  say  that  what 
they  really  do  is  teach  people  how  to 
think.  I don't  know  about  you  but  I 
find  that  insulting.  I’m  pretty  sure  I 


knew  how  to  think  before  I came  to 
university  and  if  I want  anybody  to 
tell  me  how  to  think,  I’ll  ask  my  wife. 
A few  years  ago  the  American  writer 


David  Foster  Wallace  talked  about  this 
in  his  own  address  to  a graduating 
class  at  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio.  For 
Wallace,  for  me,  the  virtue  of  a liberal 
arts  education  is  not  that  that  it  teaches 
us  how  to  think:  it’s  that  it  shows  us 
there  are  things  to  think  about,  things 
worth  thinking  about. 

I don’t  really  mean  things  like 
ending  poverty  or  war  or  saving  the 
environment  or  figuring  out  why  the 
preceding  generation  seems  intent 
on  eliminating  anything  resembling 
a full-time  permanent  job.  Though 
if  you  could  spare  any  of  those  a few 
minutes  I’d  be  grateful. 

I mean  the  far  more  difficult  kind  of 
thinking  that  realizes  there  are  always 
things  to  think  about. 

To  take  Wallace’s  example,  let’s  say 
years  from  now,  in  the  middle  of  your 


adult  life,  you  find  yourself  after  eight 
hours  of  work  and  an  hour  stuck  in 
traffic  stuck  in  another  lineup  at  the 
grocery  store.  It  happens.  Ask  your 
parents:  that’s  mostly  what  adult 
life  is. 

You’re  tired,  because  you’re 
always  tired  now.  You're  hungry 
and  you’re  cranky.  You  finally 
make  it  back  to  the  parking  lot 
and  someone  cuts  you  off  in  an 
SUV  that’s  so  big  it  hides  the 
sun.  You’re  educated,  so  you’ll  of 
course  be  driving  something  that 
runs  on  tofu  and  dishwater. 

At  that  point,  you  could  choose 
to  think  about  how  good  you  are 
and  how  evil  Mrs.  SUV  is,  how 
she  probably  drives  over  baby 
seals  on  her  way  to  the  salon. 
That’s  easy  to  think. 

Or  you  could  choose  the  harder 
path  and  think  about  how  you 
don’t  have  a clue  who’s  driving 
that  SUV  or  why.  Maybe  she’s 
handicapped  and  she  needs  that 
car.  Maybe  she's  rushing  home 
to  a sick  kid  or  a mother  dying  of 
cancer.  Maybe  she  just  didn’t  see 
you  because  she's  just  as  tired  and 
frustrated  as  you  are. 

The  point  is,  you  don't  know, 
so  it’s  worth  thinking  about.  Not 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  woman 
in  the  SUV,  for  sympathy's  sake, 
but  more  important  for  your  sake. 
Because  if  you  do  not  realize  that 
you  don’t  know  it  all,  that  there  is 
more  in  heaven,  earth  and  a super- 
C.  market  parking  lot  than  is  dreamt 
of  in  your  philosophy,  you  will 
either  go  batshit  crazy  or,  if  you’re 
lucky,  just  live  one  of  the  millions 
of  lives  of  quiet  desperation  that  fill 
those  parking  lots  every  single  day. 

The  real  point  and  goal  of  education 
is  not  knowledge  at  all:  it’s  ignorance, 
to  help  us  realize  that  it’s  not  just 
Latin  that  we  don’t  know,  it's  pretty 
much  everything. 

So,  to  the  graduating  class  of  201 1 , 
congratulations  for  not  knowing 
everything. 

Professor  Nick  Mount  of  the  Department 
of  English  was  generous  enough  to  share 
his  convocation  address  with  the  Bulletin. 
He  is  recognized  for  his  teaching  prowess. 
He  is  the  winner  of  a 201 1 3M  National 
Teaching  Fellowship,  Canada’s  most 
prestigious  teaching  honour,  and  a U of  T 
President's  Teaching  Award.  He  has  also 
been  a repeat  finalist  in  TVO’s  best  lecturer 
competition. 


MIKE  CONSTABLE 


